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OUR    COVER 

THE  INSTRUCTOR  is  pleased  to 
present  a  picture  of  President 
David  O.  McKay,  whose  birth- 
day occurred  on  Sept.  8,  1873,  in 
Huntsville,   Utah. 

Throughout  his  youth,  early  man- 
hood, and  in  the  vigorous  years  now 
reaching  well  beyond  four  score, 
our  beloved  President  has  radiated 
strength  of  character,  kindliness  of 
heart  and  the  glow  of  inspiration. 
He  is  a  convincing  vi'itness  to  the 
value  of  clean  living  and  right 
thinking. 

Solomon  said:  "A  merry  heart 
maketh  a  cheerful  countenance:  but 
by  sorrow  of  the  heart  the  spirit  is 
broken."    (Proverbs   15:13.) 

We  join  with  teachers  in  all  the 
auxiliary  organizations,  the  entire 
Church  membership,  and  with  good 
friends  everywhere  in  saluting  Presi- 
dent David  O.  McKay,  former  Sun- 
day School  general  superintendent 
and  always   our  file  leader. 

—Kenneth  S.  Bennion. 
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YOU  WILL  WANT  TO  READ  .   .  . 

►Miss  USA  —  Salt  Lake  City's  Charlotte  Sheffield  —  is  "a  typically  good 
LDS  girl."    Read  of  her  views  on  page  267. 

►Use  your  class  members;  let  them  help  you  teach.  Hazel  W.  Lewis 
suggests  how  on  page  270. 

►Who  should  pray  in  Sunday  School?  Read  Superintendent  Lynn  S. 
Richards'  "Question  Box,"  page  283,  and  Eva  May  Green's  Junior  Sunday 
School  "Question  from  the  Field,"  page  285. 

►Would  you  like  to  be  a  teacher  a  future  President  of  the  Church 
would  remember?  Read  "Feed  My  Sheep"  by  President  McKay,  page  272. 


It  is  a  great  mission,  the  greatest  in  the  world,  to 
reach  out  after  our  young  people,  to  extend  a  hand 
to  the  child,  following  Jesus'  injunction  to  Peter  to 
bring  the  iambs   into  Christ's  fold.    Indeed,    .   .   . 


Love  for  Christ 

Is  Best  Expressed 

in  Service 


By  President  David  0.  McKay 


A  GREAT  principle  which  should  actuate  and  be 
a  guiding  star  in  our  lives  was  exemplified  just 
before  Christ  ascended  to  His  Father.  You  will 
remember  that  when  He  first  called  Peter,  He  said, 
"Come,  I  will  make  you  a  fisher  of  men,"  carrying  out 
the  symbol  of  Peter's  vocation;  but  soon  after  Christ's 
resurrection,  Peter  seemed  not  to  know  what  his  duties 
were;  he  did  not  know  just  how  to  proceed.  However, 
there  was  one  thing  he  could  do  —  he  could  fish.  He 
said,  according  to  John,  "I  go  a  fishing,"  and  the  others 
around  him  said,  "We  go  with  thee."  And  Peter,  James, 
John,  Phillip,  and  some  others,  went  back  with  him 
to  this  vocation. 

A  beautiful  and  astonishing  incident  happened  the 
next  morning.  These  disciples  had  fished  all  night  and 
caught  nothing,  and  in  the  dawn-light  of  the  early 
morning,  they  sav/  a  man  on  the  shore.  It  was  Jesus, 
but  the  disciples  did  not  recognize  Him. 

Following  the  injunction  of  the  Master,  "Cast  the 
net  on  the  right  side  of  the  ship,  and  ye  shall  find," 
the  disciples  met  with  remarkable  success,  and  ".  .  . 
were  not  able  to  draw  it  [the  net]  for  the  multitude 
of  fishes."  (John  21:6.) 

John  with  his  quick  intuition  and  inspiration  said, 
"It  is  the  Lord." 

Then  Simon  Peter,  ever  impulsive,  did  not  wait 
until  the  boat  reached  land,  but  plunged  into  the  water 
so  that  he  could  reach  His  Master  without  delay. 
Jesus  did  not  scold  him  for  having  gone  back  to  his 
vocation. 

"As  soon  then  as  they  were  come  to  land,  they  saw 
a  fire  of  coals  there,  and  fish  laid  thereon,  and  bread. 

"Jesus  saith  unto  thexn,  Bring  of  the  fish  which  ye 
have  now  caught. 

"Simon  Peter  went  up,  and  drew  the  net  to  land 
full  of  great  fishes,  an  hundred  and  fifty  and  three:  .  .  . 

"Jesus  then  cometh,  and  taketh  bread,  and  giveth 
them,  and  fish  likewise. 

"This  is  now  the  third  time  that  Jesus  shewed  him- 
self to  his  disciples,  after  that  he  was  risen  from  the 
dead.   {John  21:9-11,   13,    14.) 

When  they  had  finished  dining,  the  Saviour  gave 
the  following  charge  to  Peter: 

"Simon,   son  of  Jonas    [the  name  by  which  Peter 
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The  Saviours  charge  to  watch  over  the  flock  and  feed  the^  lambs 
is  as  applicable   at  the  present  time,  as  it  was  in  Peter's  day. 


was  called  when  he  was  first  chosen  for  the  ministry], 
lovest  thou  me  .  .  .  ?" 

Peter  answered  him,  ".  .  .  Lord;  thou  knowest  that 
I  love  thee." 

"Feed  my  lambs,"  Jesus  directed. 

Jesus  said  to  him  the  second  time: 

"Simon,  son  of  Jonas,  lovest  thou  me?" 

And  a  second  time  Peter  said;  "Yea,  Lord;  thou 
knowest  that  I  love  thee." 

The  Lord  replied,  "Feed  my  sheep." 

"He  saith  unto  him  the  third  time,  Simon,  son  of 
Jonas,  lovest  thou  me?  Peter  was  grieved  because  he 
said  unto  him  the  third  time,  Lovest  thou  me?  And 
he  said  unto  him.  Lord,  thou  knowest  all  things;  thou 
knowest  that  I  love  thee.  Jesus  saith  unto  him,  Feed 
my  sheep."  (John  21:15-17.) 

No  longer  a  fisherman,  henceforth  Peter  was  to  be 
the  shepherd  of  the  flock. 

The  Saviour's  charge  to  watch  over  the  flock  and 
to  feed  the  lambs  is  as  applicable  at  the  present  time 
as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Peter.  The  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  must  particularly  accept  this  responsibility. 

It  is  a  great  mission,  the  greatest  in  the  world,  to 
reach  out  after  our  young  people,  to  extend  a  hand 
to  the  child,  following  Jesus'  injunction  to  Peter  to 
bring  the  lambs  into  Christ's  fold.  Indeed,  there  is 
nothing  greater. 

Of  all  who  wield  an  influence  in  society,  parents 
excepted,  the  teacher  has  the  greatest  opportunity  to 
direct  the  lives  of  the  young.  The  religious  teacher  has 
the  added  privilege  of  inspiring  children  and  youth 
to  seek  the  most  precious  of  all  gifts.  This  most  valuable 
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of  all  possessions   is   named  by  Jesus   in  one  of  His 
parables  as  follows: 

".  .  .  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  Hke  unto  a  merchant 
man,  seeking  goodly  pearls: 

"Who,  when  he  had  found  one  pearl  of  great  price, 
went  and  sold  all  that  he  had,  and  bought  it."  ( Matthew 
13:45,46.) 

Patrick  Henry  emphasized  the  value  of  a  belief  in 
God  and  in  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  when  he  said: 
"I  have  now  disposed  of  all  my  property  to  my  family. 
There  is  one  thing  more  I  wish  I  could  give  them,  and 
that  is  the  Christian  religion.  If  they  had  that,  and 
I  had  not  given  them  one  shilling,  they  would  have 
been  rich;  and  if  they  had  not  that  and  I  had  given 
them  all  the  world,  they  would  be  poor." 

A  person  who  has  the  desire  and  the  abihty  to  give 
to  one  in  need  is  doubly  fortunate.  A  gift  thus  bestowed 
is  like  mercy  —  "It  is  twice  bless'd:  it  blesseth  him 
that  gives  and  him  that  takes."^ 

"I  wish  I  had  a  milHon,"  said  a  man  recently.  "I 
would  take  joy  in  giving  it  to  make  needy  persons 
happy."  Such  a  wish  has  been  expressed  by  many. 
They  have  not  the  million,  so  of  course  they  conclude 
they  are  among  those  who  cannot  contribute  to  the 
happiness  of  others. 

There  are  teachers  who  have  expressed  the  same 
wish,  who  have  felt  regretful  and  discouraged  because 
they  had  nothing  to  give  when  in  reality  they  held 
within  their  grasp  the  pearl  of  great  price,  to  purchase 
which  the  merchant  man  "sold  all  that  he  had."  They 
already  possessed  what  Patrick  Henry  said  is  more 
valuable  than  all  the  world  —  a  firm  belief  in,  perhaps 
a  knowledge  of,  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ. 

To  lead  a  child  to  desire  the  approbation  of  the 
Lord,  to  cherish  truth,  to  get  a  proper  perspective  of 
the  true  aims  and  purposes  of  life  —  this  is  an  ideal 
worthy  of  the  noblest  instructor  in  the  land.  "Teaching 
the  individual  to  love  the  good  for  the  sake  of  the 
good;  to  be  virtuous  in  action  because  so  in  heart; 
to  love  and  serve  God  supremely,  not  from  fear,  but 
from  delight  in  His  perfect  character,"  is  true  education. 

A  child  grows  as  a  tree,  from  within,  outward;  this 
is  true  of  his  moral  and  spiritual  nature,  as  well  as 
of  his  physical  nature.  His  character  is  formed  in  the 
mind.    Spirituality  has   its   source  in  the  spirit   itself. 
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^Shakespeare,  Williamj  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  Act  IV,  Scene  1,  line 


"For  as  he  thinketh  in  his  heart,  so  is  he."  (Proverbs 
23:7.) 

A  noble  character  seldom  if  ever  comes  by  chance, 
but  is  the  result  of  continued  effort  in  right  thinking, 
"the  effect  of  long-cherished  association  with  god-like 
thoughts."  An  ignoble  and  bestial  character  by  the 
same  process  is  the  result  of  continued  harboring  of 
groveling  thoughts. 

I  think  there  is  not  a  normal  child  living  who  does 
not  at  some  time  or  other  in  his  life  face  the  eternal 
questions:  "Where  did  we  come  from?"  "Why  are  we 
here?"  "Where  do  we  go  from  here?"  When  the  youth 
questioningly  pours  out  his  heart  to  a  teacher  in  the 
Church,  the  teacher  can  answer  unhesitatingly  in 
accordance  with  the  revealed  word  of  God. 

To  enter  the  soul  of  a  boy  or  girl  in  that  critical 
period,  and  to  sow  the  seed  of  truth,  of  faith,  instead 
of  doubt,  is  the  teacher's  responsibility.  Impress  the 
child  with  the  fact  that  conformity  to  the  Lord's  word 
of  law  will  invariably  contribute  to  his  happiness  and 
salvation.  In  other  words,  there  is  eternally  operating 
in  the  moral  world  a  law  of  compensation  and  retribu- 
tion in  actual  degree  to  the  extent  of  obedience  or  dis- 
obedience. The  iProphet  Joseph  Smith  said,  "There  is 
a  law,  irrevocably  decreed  in  heaven  before  the  foun- 
dations of  this  world,  upon  which  all  blessings  are 
predicated— and  when  we  obtain  any  blessing  from 
God,  it  is  by  obedience  to  that  law  upon  which  it  is 
predicated."  (Doctrine  and  Covenants  130:20,  21.) 

That  Vermont  boy  could  not  give  ovit  such  a  philo- 
sophical statement  of  his  own  wisdom  and  learning  — 
it  came  from  the  inspiration  of  the  Eternal  Being  who 
is  our  Father! 

If  the  student  becomes  conscious  of  the  operation 
of  this  law,  the  teacher  may  implant  in  him  a  faith  that 
will  be  an  anchor  to  his  soul. 

One  of  the  cardinal  duties  of  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  is  the  duty  of  accounting  for  everyone.  May 
God  inspire  us  to  bring  into  the  fold  every  child,  every 
youth,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  every  man  and  woman, 
for  there  is  not  one  who  is  not  God's  child.  And  when 
we  are  thus  working,  we  are  carrying  out  the  great 
purpose  of  the  Almighty,  the  very  purpose  for  which 
He  established  His  Church  on  earth,  namely,  to  bring 
to  pass  the  immortality  and  eternal  life  of  man. 
"Lovest  thou  me?"  Then,  "feed  my  lambs." 
( For  further  information  on  this  theme,  read  "Feed 
My  Sheep"  by  President  McKay  on  page  272. ) 


YOU,  TOO,  MUST  FIND  THE  PASS^ 


I 


N  midwinter  of  1889,  John  F.  Stevens,  a  young  re- 
connaissance engineer,  set  out  to  find  a  short,  low 
pass  through  the  Rocky  Mountains  through  which  the 
Great  Northern  Railway  could  lay  track. 

Stevens  was  warned  that  odds  were  against  his 
completing  such  an  expedition.  Early  explorers  Lewis 
and  Clark  had  sought  a  low  pass  in  vain.  Governor 
Isaac  Stevens  was  hampered  by  hostile  Blackfeet  In- 
dians during  his  journeys  and  failed  to  find  the  low 
pass.  In  1854,  Doty  came  within  sight  of  what  he 
believed  to  be  a  suitable  pass,  but  failed  to  extend  his 
exploration  far  enough  to  verify  his  discovery. 

In  the  face  of  these  failures,  John  F.  Stevens,  gripped 
with  determination,  began  his  journey  into  the  Rocky 
Mountain  area.  Hardly  was  he  underway  when  his 
companion  complained  that  he  could  not  keep  up  the 
grueling  pace  and  turned  back. 


Stevens  was  unable  to  enlist  aid  of  the  Blackfoot 
tribe  because  of  legends  about  the  area  he  wanted  to 
explore.  Finally  he  secured  services  of  one  of  the 
Flathead  tribe.  But  as  the  two  approached  the  area 
where  Stevens  believed  the  pass  would  be  found,  the 
Indian  refused  to  continue. 

Many  would  have  stopped,  but  not  young  Stevens. 
He  trudged  on  through  blinding  blizzard  and  drifting 
snow  until  he  found  the  long-sought  way  to  the  Pacific. 

Today  the  Great  Northern  Railway  links  industrial 
centers  of  the  Great  Lakes  area  with  cities  of  the 
Pacific  Coast.  Tracks  through  the  Rockies  mark  the 
path  blazed  by  John  F.  Stevens,  the  man  whose  de- 
termination lead  him  to  success  where  others  had  failed. 


^Talks  and  Stories  of  Frank  M.  Totton,  compiled  by  Gladys  B.  Totton; 
Association  Press,  New  York  City;   1955;  pages  73,  74. 
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THE     INSTRUCTOR 


The  Strongest 

Force  in  the 

World  ^ 


THERE  are  obviously  but  two 
phases  to  the  possibility  of 
making  life  more  worth  the 
living:  first,  making  better  the  con- 
ditions under  which  we  live;  and, 
second,  making  the  individual  a 
more  intelligent  consumer  of  his  en- 
vironment, or,  in  other  words,  fitting 
him  to  know  how  to  live  more 
abundantly. 

The  average  citizen  of  our  country 
today  enjoys  more  physical  comforts, 
including  medical  care,  than  any 
king  enjoyed  a  relatively  short  time 
ago. 

It  is  the  function  of  the  schools 
and  colleges  to  give  to  every  person, 
as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  the 
key  to  unlock  and  claim  the  riches 
that  are  the  common  possession  of 
all  who  are  wilhng  to  pay  the  price. 
Unlike  some  other  inheritances,  this 
one  can  be  claimed  only  by  those 
who  will  prepare  themselves  to  be 
worthy  of  it. 

It  is  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
men  that  the  destiny  of  persons  and 
nations  is  determined.  If  we  want 
to  live,  it  is  not  so  much  bombs, 
important  though  they  are,  that 
should  concern  us,  but  rather  our 
major  concern  should  be  what  can 
we  do  about  the  forces  that  play 
upon  the  minds  of  men. 

Our  country's  strength  or  weak- 
ness fundamentally  lies  not  in  our 
bombs  or  lack  of  them.  It  lies  in 
our  ability  to  create,  express,  con- 
trol, and  implement  ideas.  ,  It  will 
be  our  schools  and  colleges,  our 
churches,  our  educational  agencies 
of  all  kinds,  not  bombs,  that  will 
make  or  break  our  country. 

If  we  are  to  defend  ourselves  and 
our  way  of  life  and  the  ideals  for 
which  we  stand,  in  a  world  where 
the  struggle  for  the  control  of  the 
minds  of  men  is  likely  to  become 
more  and  more  severe,  through  the 
use  of  tactics  more  and  more  insidi- 
ous and  ruthless,  our  schools  and 
colleges  and  other  educational  agen- 
cies must  come  to  grips  with  the 
misuse  of  propaganda,  in  as  realistic 
and  effective  manner  as  possible. 
(Concluded  on  page  274.) 
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Our  country's  strength  lies  in 
our  ability  to  create,  express, 
control  and  implement  ideas. 


'~€^^  "^v-- 


By  Dr.  Alexander  J.  Stoddard 

"Address  given  recently  at  Salt  Lake  City,  un- 
der sponsorship  of  the  Milton  Bennion  Memorial 
Foundation.  Dr.  Stoddard  is  Ford  Foundation 
consultant  for  the  Fund  for  the  Advancement  of 
Education.  He  was  superintendent  of  Los  Angeles 
City  Schools  until  his   retirement  in   1954. 


y      J&V"      ":   Drawmg  by 
,£y  ..  M:  ,     t    Dorothy  Handley. 
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Why  I  Like 

the 
Mormons" 


By  James  L.  Brawford 
With  Introduction  by  Kenneth  S.  Bennion 


r\URING  the  1956-57  Sunday  School  conventions,  many 
^  of  us  saw  the  motion  picture  entitled  "As  Others 
See  Us."  This  reahstic  story  filled  us  with  humility  — 
and  a  deep  desire  to  live  as  we  know  we  ought  to  live. 
Here  is  a  letter  from  a  friend  who  sees  us  as  we 
ought  to  be,  rather  than  as  we  are.  Again,  we  cannot  fail 
to  be  very  humble  and  to  resolve  that  we  will  so  conduct 
ourselves  as  to  deserve  the  wonderful  tributes  paid  us  by 
this  good  friend. 


Chicago,    Illinois 
May  27,  1957 


Dear  Mr.  Bennion: 

A  letter  from  you  always  makes  the  sun  a  little 
brighter  and  the  sky  a  little  bluer.  The  compliment 
you  pay  me  in  inviting  me  to  tell  you  "Why  I  Like 
the  Mormons"  warms  my  heart,  and  I  have  walked 
around  in  the  glow  of  it  all  day. 

There  is  no  temptation  to  say  that  I  do  not  know 
where  to  begin.    I  know  where  to  begin. 

I  Like  the  Mormons: 

.  .  .  Because  your  Ministry  of  Faith  makes  you  a 
happy  people.  The  sparkle  in  your  eyes,  the  lilt  in 
your  voices,  and  the  spring  in  your  steps  bear  witness 
to  your  unshaken  confidence  in  the  goodness  of  God, 
that  His  mercy  endureth  forever,  and  that  underneath 
are  the  everlasting  arms.  It  has  been  demonstrated 
that  a  religion  that  makes  one  sad  and  unhappy  is  bad. 
Yours  is  a  joyous  faith.  You  have  long  since  learned 
that  only  happy  people  can  learn  and  that  only  happy 
people  can  teach.  We  remember  the  crude  iron  plaque 
that  Brigham  Young  caused  to  be  afiFixed  to  the  wall 
of  the  first  public  building  set  up  in  your  city:  "The 
People  Must  Have  Amusement  as  well  as   Religion." 

.  .  .  Because  your  Ministry  of  Music  speaks  a  uni- 
versal language  to  all  mankind.  The  civilized  world 
is  deeply  indebted  to  you  for  your  Tabernacle  Choir 
and  organ,  and  for  the  joy  and  delight  so  many  have 
found  in  listening  to  the  majestic  organ  and  to  the 
magnificent  choir  on  the  Temple  Grounds,  in  concerts 
abroad,  and  on  the  radio.  You  have  learned  as  so  few 
have  learned  that  music  is  the  speech  of  the  angels 
and  is  first  among  the  fine  arts  -  "the  one  art  which 
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JAMES  L.  BRAWFORD 
"I  know  where  to  begin." 


Mr.  Brawford,  one  of  America's  well-known  lecturers, 
is  the  western  representative  of  the  Rowe  PubHshing 
Company  of  Baltimore,  Maryland.  He  and  Mrs.  Brawford 
are  frequent  visitors  in  Salt  Lake  City.  In  the  dining 
room  of  their  lovely  Chicago  apartment,  there  hangs  a 
print  of  Arnold  Friberg's  painting  of  Richard  Ballantyne 
and  his  pupils  -  "The  First  Sunday  School  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains." 

—Kenneth  S.  Bennion. 


more  than  any  other  ministers  to  human  welfare." 
There  are  many  of  us  who  think  often  of  the  debt  we 
ov/e  your  organists,  your  directors,  and  the  members 
of  your  choir  —  a  debt  we  can  pay  only  by  acknowledg- 
ing it. 

.  .  .  Because  in  your  Ministry  of  "The  Spoken  Word" 
I  find  in  Richard  Evans  the  man  whom  I  envy  most 
in  the  best  sense  of  the  word.  Those  of  us  from  the 
least  to  the  greatest  in  the  arts  of  public  address  listen 
to  his  every  word  and  wish  with  all  our  hearts  that 
we  had  some  small  part  of  his  gifts  for  composition 
as  simple  as  it  is  profound  and  wise,  and  for  the  music 
and  poetry  that  radiate  from  every  line  of  his  "The 
Spoken  Word."  It  would  be  difficult  to  believe  that 
any  man  has  done  more  in  recent  years  to  give  vitality 
and  meaning  to  the  faith  that  is  yours. 

.  .  .  Because  the  Ministry  of  Disciplines  taught  in 
your  homes  and  in  your  schools  and  Churches  sets  a 
pattern  which  all  peoples  in  all  places  would  do  well 
to  follow.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  measure  the  good 
accruing  from  a  daily  program  in  which  everyone  of 
every  age  has  his  certain  work  to  do  at  just  a  certain 
time.  Your  people  are  always  mindful  of  the  fact 
that  to  the  extent  that  each  one  contributes  to  the 
activities  of  home  and  school  and  Church,  to  that  same 
extent  each  one  grows  in  moral  and  spiritual  strength 
and  mutual  helpfulness.  I  often  think  that  the  essence 
of  your  faith  lies  in  knowing  that  the  good  life  is  not 
had  by  the  power  of  positive  thinking,  but  by  the 
power  of  positive  doing  a  daily  regimen  of  righteous 
living.  Your  children  are  taught  to  take  active  partici- 
pation in  all  activities  at  home,  at  school,  and  at  Church; 
hence,  they  learn  kindness,  gentleness,  and  cheerful- 
ness, and  so  come  to  adulthood  invested  with  decorum 
and    dignity,    blest    with    social    graces,    freed    from 
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sitting  in  judgment,  and  always  at  ease  among  their 
fellows. 

.  .  .  Because  your  Ministry  of  Thrift  has  made  your 
people  strong  and  has  given  to  the  world  a  course  in 
economics  that  is  as  sound  as  it  is  moral  and  wise. 
You  have  learned  that  the  habit  of  saving  is  an  educa- 
tion in  itself,  and  that  it  fosters  every  virtue  —  that 
without  a  proper  sense  of  independence  man  cannot 
be  truly  happy  or  even  wholly  honest.  Calvin  Coolidge 
said  it  for  you:  "I  favor  a  policy  of  economy,  not 
because  I  would  save  money,  but  because  I  would 
save  people."  How  often  I  have  heard  an  observation 
that  goes  something  like  this:  "Save  for  a  meeting  of 
minds  on  details  and  specifications,  I  would  not  trouble 
to  have  a  written  contract  with  the  Mormon  Church. 
The  bill  will  be  paid  when  it  is  due."  A  reputation  of 
that  character  is  not  had  by  wastrels.  I  like  also  your 
program  of  human  economy  —  an  economy  in  which 
all  hands  however  frail  have  some  useful  work  to  do, 
and  so  keep  their  self-respect. 

.  .  .  Because  your  Ministry  of  Peace  has  done  so 
much  to  lessen  the  heartache  of  the  world  and  to  lift 
the  burdens  so  bravely  borne  by  the  weary  and  heavy- 
laden  victims  of  wars  bred  of  greed,  laziness,  and 
stupidity.  The  Mormons,  I  have  observed,  are  always 
quick  to  "visit  the  widow  and  orphan  in  their  affliction 
.  .  .  and  to  walk  humbly  with  God."  You  call  your 
young  men  who  go  abroad  missionaries.  I  call  them 
messengers  of  peace  and  therefore  the  children  of  God. 

.  .  .  Because  your  Ministry  of  Work  has  given  your 
people  character  and  propriety,  diligence  and  depend- 
ability,  resourcefulness   and    strength   of   will,    and   a 


score  more  of  virtues  that  the  lazy  and  irresponsible 
never  know.  John  Ruskin  must  have  had  your  people 
in  mind  when  he  wrote  something  to  the  effect  that 
no  house  was  ever  built,  no  field  ever  plowed,  no  book 
ever  written,  no  music  ever  made,  no  child  ever  taught, 
no  land  ever  pioneered,  no  empire  whether  spiritual 
or  moral  ever  built  without  work. 

.  .  .  Because  your  Ministry  of  Religion  is  self-vali- 
dating. In  the  light  in  which  I  read  the  Book  of  Mor- 
mon, you  firmly  believe  and  confidently  teach  that 
the  principles  of  true  religion  are  divine  in  origin  and 
that  the  moral  law  is  even  more  exact  than  the  laws 
of  physics,  that  it  covers  all  areas  of  human  experience, 
and  that  a  strict  obedience  to  the  moral  law  is  the  only 
freedom  we  can  know  from  the  penalties  that  inevitably 
follow  all  transgressions  of  God's  law.  I  have  observed 
that  you  teach  and  believe  that  man  is  a  child  of  God 
endowed  with  conscience  and  a  free  will  and  is,  there- 
fore, accountable  for  his  every  thought  and  act.  It  is 
for  those  reasons,  I  think,  that  you,  believe  and  teach 
that  it  is  the  spiritual  and  moral  values  in  life  that 
are  of  eternal  importance  to  man's  immortal  soul  and 
that  they  transcend  all  material  values. 

My  best  wishes  to  all  those  near  and  dear  to  you 
by  the  ties  of  love  and  affection  and  by  the  bonds  of 
the  Brotherhood  of  Man  and  the  Fatherhood  of  God. 
It  is  my  earnest  hope  and  fervent  prayer  that  the  Lord 
will  bless  you  generously  and  prosper  you  in  the  good 
work  you  do.   Peace  be  with  you  this  day  and  always. 

Sincerely, 

— /.  L.  Brawford. 


"No  house  was  ever  built,  no  field  ever  plowed,  no  book  was         no  land  was  ever  pioneered,  no  empire  whether  spiritual  or  moral 
ever  written,  no  music  was  ever  made,  no  child  was  ever  taught,         was  ever  built  without  work.    I  like  your  ministry   of  work." 
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The  road  to  health,  happiness,  respect,  self-esteem  and 
eternal   joy  is  the  road   of  obedience  to  eternal   law. 


^he  S^evenih   \^c 


di 


ommunameni  for 


By  President  Marion   D.   Hanks 

of   the    First   Council    of   the   Seventy 
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"Thou  shalf  not  commit  adultery'' 

—Exodus  20:14. 

THE  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-day  Saints  teaches  and 
acknowledges  a  single  standard 
of  morality  and  virtiie  for  both  men 
and  women.  For  the  unmarried,  that 
standard  is  undeviating  chastity;  for 
the  married,  it  is  absolute  loyalty 
and  fidelity  to  the  marriage  partner. 
Any  act  not  in  conformity  with  the 
spirit  and  letter  of  that  standard  of 
morality,  including  deliberate,  un- 
controlled entertainment  of  lustful 
thoughts,  is  understood  to  come  with- 
in the  proscription  of  the  Lord  in  the 
seventh  commandment.  The  ti-ans- 
gressor  suffers  severe  penalties,  and 
the  unrepentant  sinner  condemns 
himself  in  the  world  and  out  of  the 
world.  "The  way  of  transgressors  is 
hard."  {Proverbs  13:15.) 

There  are  those  who  find  fault 
with  the  high  standard  of  personal 
conduct  set  by  the  Lord  and  accept- 
ed with  all  its  implications  by  the 
Church.  They  sometimes  talk  of 
"rights"  and  "freedoms"  and  "natural 
drives."  They  do  not  know,  or  re- 
member, that  the  Gospel  is  "  ,  .  . 
the  perfect  law  of  liberty  .  .  ."  ( James 
1:25),  and  that  ".  .  .  where  the  Spirit 


of  the  Lord  is,  there  is  liberty." 
(77  Corinthians  3:17.)  Paul  said  to 
the  Corinthians: 

"For,  brethren,  ye  have  been  called 
unto  liberty;  only  use  not  liberty  for 
an  occasion  to  the  flesh,  but  by  love 
serve  one  another  .  .  .  Walk  in  the 
Spirit,  and  ye  shall  not  fulfill  the 
lust  of  the  flesh  .  .  .  Now  the  works 
of  the  flesh  are  manifest,  which  are 
these;  Adultery,  fornication,  unclean- 
ness,  lasciviousness  .  .  .{and)  .  .  . 
they  which  do  such  things  shall  not 
inherit  the  kingdom  of  God."  {Gala- 
tians  5:13-21.) 

No  one  has  the  "right"  to  violate 
the  law  of  God,  a  law  which  ex- 
presses the  sum  of  human  experience 
as  well  as  guides  it.  No  one  who 
does  violate  the  law  is  truly  "free," 
for  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  will  not 
countenance  that  violation,  and 
there  is  no  true  freedom  without 
the  spirit  of  the  Lord. 

In  our  time,  as  in  all  generations, 
we  are  subjected  to  the  siren  song 
of  those  who  champion  "modem" 
sexual  behavior,  who  support  "self- 
expression"  in  matters  of  sexual  con- 
duct. Peter  had  something  timeless 
to  say  about  them  two  thousand 
years  ago. 

"Presumptuous  are  they,   selfwilled, 
they  are  not  afraid  to  speak  evil  .  .  . 


Photo  by  Leland  VanWagoner. 

For  all  unmarried  Latter-day  Saints,  the  only  standard  must  be  undeviating  chastity; 
for  the  married  the  criterion  is  absolute  loyalty  and  fidelity  to  the  marriage  partner. 


of  the  things  that  they  understand 
not;  and  shall  utterly  perish  in  their 
own  corruption;  .  .  .  Having  eyes  full 
of  adultery  .  .  .  ;  beguiling  unstable 
souls:  .  .  .  These  are  wells  without 
water,  clouds  that  are  carried  with 
a  tempest;  to  whom  the  mist  of  dark- 
ness is  reserved  for  ever.  For  when 
they  speak  great  swelling  words  of 
vanity,  they  allure  through  the  lusts 
of  the  flesh  .  .  .  those  that  were  clean 
escaped  from  them  who  live  in  error. 
While  they  promise  them  Hberty,  they 
themselves  are  the  servants  of  cor- 
ruption .  .   ."   (II  Peter  2:10-22.) 

There  is  no  real  liberty  for  those 
who  disobey  God's  moral  law.     • 

But  what  of  the  urges  and  tend- 
encies and  drives  shared  by  all  nor- 
mal human  beings?  Is  not  free 
expression  of  them  normal? 

Man  has  many  drives,  so-called. 
He  must  eat  and  drink;  he  is  moti- 
vated to  self-protection  and  to  the 
acquirement  of  material  things,  to 
finding  a  mate  and  reproduction  and 
estabhshing  a  home  and  family. 
Wisely  understood  and  controlled 
and  properly  expressed,  these  in- 
stincts and  urges  result  in  necessary 
sustenance  and  self-care,  in  willing- 
ness to  work  and  provide  for 
himself  and  his  own,  and  in  the  in- 
stitution of  an  honorable  home  and 
family.  Improperly  expressed,  fool- 
ishly indulged,  they  can  lead  to 
gluttony  and  drunkenness,  to  com- 
bativeness  and  war,  to  ruthless  ac- 
quirement of  material  things  at  the 
cost  of  everything  important,  to 
lechery  and  degradation.  An  im- 
portant key  to  man's  happiness  is  to 
know  how  and  under  what  circum- 
stances and  for  what  purposes  he 
should  employ  his  normal  drives  and 
urges. 

In  man's  highest  and  sublimest 
moments  he  reflects  (though  in  earth- 
bound  measure),  the  character  of  his 
Heavenly  Father,  and  feels  his  one- 
ness with  the  God  of  all  mankind. 
Our  strongest  and  most  compelling 
instincts  and  urges  as  human  beings 


*This  is  the  seventh  article  of  a  series  on  the 
Ten  Commandments  by  members  of  the  First 
Council  of  the  Seventy  and  the  Presiding  Bishopric 
written  especially  for  The  Instructor. 
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are  toward  emulation  of  our  Father 
in  His  great  creative  life.  We  are 
motivated  to  find  our  mate  —  our 
eternal  partner  —  and  to  establish 
a  home;  to  express  our  creative  gift 
to  perpetuate  our  kind;  to  institute 
a  family  bound  together  by  the 
sweetest  and  strongest  and  most 
heavenly  ties  known  to  man. 

These  instincts  and  urges  are  born 
with  us,  like  the  "upward  reach" 
in  our  hearts.  They  are  gifts  from 
God,  to  be  used  as  God  intended 
and  ordained  —  in  carefully  and 
thoughtfully  and  prayerfully  discov- 
ering the  personality  with  whom  we 
may  estabhsh  an  eternally  satisfying 
partnership,  in  building  an  eternal 
family  in  the  sacred  bonds  of  the 
marriage  covenant,  when  "twain" 
have  truly  become  "one."  They  are 
to  be  expressed  under  the  circum- 
stances and  for  the  purposes  and 
in  the  spirit  our  Father  expects.  So 
experienced,  these  God-like  endow- 
ments are  beautiful  and  elevating 
and  spiritually  sublime. 

But  what  happens  when  man  ex- 
presses these  powerful  forces  and 
motivations  under  circumstances  or 
for  purposes  or  with  spirit  other 
than  God  intends?  What  results 
from  abnormal  or  irregular  or  illicit 
use  of  these  potentially  God-like  en- 
dowments? Degradation  and  de- 
struction and  evil  are  the  results  of 
a  devilish  employment  of  a  divine 
capacity.  The  evidence  is  all  around 
us.  Revelation,  history,  wisdom,  ex- 
perience and  observation  combine  in 
the  same  tale.  The  highest  hurnan 
happiness  results  from  the  institu- 
tions of  home  and  family  established 
under  God's  law  through  the  in- 
stincts and  urges  and  forces  bom 
in  us.  The  lowest  forms  of  human 
misery  and  degradation  are  resultant 
from  the  prostitution  and  misuse  of 
those  very  endowments. 

He  who  seeks  counterfeit  satisfac- 
tion in  adultery  or  fornication  or 
perversion  finds  the  product  of  his 
misdeeds  to  be  only  ugliness  and 
evil.  He  reaps  what  he  sows,  and 
his  harvest  is  broken  homes,  ruined 
lives,  fallen  women,  depraved  and 
cynical  men,  betrayed  wives  and 
children,  disease,  divorce,  unrealized 
potential  and,  if  unrepentant,  an 
eternity  of  misery  and  self-condem- 
nation. 


Next  month's  treatise  will  be  the 
Eighth  Commandment  by  Bishop 
Joseph  L.  Wirthlin. 
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PRESIDENT  MARION  D.  HANKS 
'There  is  no  real  liberty  for  those  who  disobey  God's  moral  law. 


"The  way  of  transgressors"  is  in- 
deed hard,  and  not  alone  upon  them- 
selves, though,  as  Samuel  the  proph- 
et said,  "...  whosoever  perisheth, 
perisheth  unto  himself;  and  whoso- 
ever doeth  iniquity,  doeth  it  unto 
himself  .  .  ."  (Helaman  14:30-31.) 
Transgressions  of  the  moral  law  im-' 
pose  their  sorrows  and  consequences 
upon  other  individuals,  upon  families 
and  homes,  upon  the  Church,  the 
community,  the  nation  and  the 
world.  History  records  that  not  only 
do    individuals    destroy    themselves 


through  sexual  sin  but  that  nations 
die  when  high  standards  of  moral 
conduct  are  abandoned  or  compro- 
mised. The  history  of  Greece,  Rome, 
Egypt,  Babylon,  Persia  and  Bohemia 
tells  its  own  story  of  degradation 
and  the  destruction  of  nations  when 
God's  law  is  violated  and  the  gifts 
of  God  to  man  are  prostituted  and 
employed  for  vile  purposes. 

The  road  to  health,  happiness,  re- 
spect, self-esteem  and  eternal  joy  is 
the  road  of  obedience  to  eternal  law. 
Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery! 


THE    AUTHOR 


YOUNGEST  of  the  Church's  Gen- 
eral Authorities  is  Marion  D. 
Hanks,  who  was  appointed  a  mem- 
ber of  the  First  Cotmcil  of  the 
Seventy  Oct.  4,  1953,  when  he  was 
31  years  old. 

He  was  born  Oct.  13,  1921,  in 
Salt  Lake  City  to  Stanley  A.  and 
Maude  Frame  Hanks.  His  father 
died  two  years  later  and  his  wid- 
owed mother  reared  the  seven  chil- 
dren. Elder  Hanks  married  Maxine 
Christ ensen  in  1949  in  the  Hawaiian 
Temple  and  they  now  have  four 
daughters. 

At  the  time  of  his  call  to  be  one 
of  the  General  Authorities,  Elder 
Hanks  was  principal  of  the  Church's 
West  Seminary  in  Salt  Lake  City, 
an  Institute  of  Religion  instructor  at 
the  University  of  Utah  and  assistant 
director  of  the  Temple  Square  Bu- 
reau of  Information.    Other  Church 


activities  have  varied  from  mission- 
ary in  the  Northern  States  Mission, 
1942-44,  to  member  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Ward  basketball  team  which 
won  the  1947  All-Church  cham- 
pionship. 

He  was  a  first  class  petty  officer 
aboard  a  naval  submarine  chaser  in 
the  South  Pacific  during  World  War 
II  and  was  appointed  by  the  ship's 
captain  as  chaplain  for  the  crew. 

Active  in  civic  affairs,  Elder  Hanks 
has  been  chairman  of  the  Commu- 
nity Chest  speakers  bureau  and  co- 
chairman  for  Salt  Lake  County  of 
the  American  Cancer  Society.  He 
has  been  president  of  the  Emigra- 
tion Chapter,  Sons  of  the  Utah 
Pioneers,  and  received  the  1954 
Distinguished  Service  Award  from 
the  United  States  Junior  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 

Elder  Hanks  is  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Utah  Law  School. 
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The  Home  Evening 


The  Monroe  Paxmans  roast  ma rshmailows  in  the  fireplace.    When  it  comes  to  fun  .  . 


They  Find  It  at  Home 

By  Courtney  H.  Brewer 
Photos  by  Robert  Stum 


RRRRRRRRR!  clang!  clang!  clang! 
went  the  siren  and  bell  and 
from  various  parts  of  the  house 
seven  youngsters  and  tvs^o  adults 
conducted  a  fast  but  orderly  fire 
drill. 

It  was  part  of  family  home  evening 
at  the  Monroe  Paxman  home  in 
Provo,  Utah.  The  family  home  eve- 
ning is  fun  as  well  as  being  one  of 
the  more  serious  functions  at  this 
home.  It  is  carefully  planned  by  the 
whole  family  and  they  make  sure  the 
serious  moments  are  interspersed', 
with  fun  and  humor. 


Sister  Paxman  smiled  when  she 
said,  "It's  so  wonderful  to  have  the 
family  together  at  least  one  hour 
out  of  the  week.  You'd  be  surprised 
how  much  we  can  accomplish." 

"Yeah,"  John  (13)  said,  breaking 
in,  "we  sure  discuss  a  lot  of  family 
problems." 

Brother  Paxman,  who  is  Provo's 
judge,  added,  "We  want  our  children 
to  get  all  they  desire  here  at  home, 
not  at  places  where  we  don't  want 
them  to  be.  Family  night  plays  a 
big  part  in  this  scheme."  He  took 
a  healthy    bite   of    cup   cake,   then 


continued.  "It  has  cost  us  very  little 
in  cash  but  it  will  pay  back  big 
dividends  just  to  know  they're  doing 
the  things  that  are  good  for  them." 

Sister  Paxman  nodded  in  agree- 
ment, then  added,  "I  suppose  differ- 
ent families  do  different  things. 
Some  make  the  family  hour  strictly 
religious;  others  make  it  a  playtime. 
We  like  to  mix  it  up  a  bit.  We  sing, 
play  games,  have  an  interesting  les- 
son, discuss  family  problems,  and 
with  a  family  the  size  of  ours,  we 
have  plenty!  We  also  like  to  play 
musical   instruments,    perform    with 
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our  homemade  puppets;  and,"  she 
added  with  a  chuckle,  "we  try  to 
do  all  this  in  one  hour." 

John  refilled  his  glass  with  lemon- 
ade. "Mom  and  Dad,"  he  said  seri- 
ously, "teach  us  things  like  good 
citizenship,  fire  prevention,  what  to 
do  if  we  have  an  atomic  attack  and 
many  things.  It's  really  a  lot  of  fun!" 

Evenings  Begin  with  Prayer 

The  Paxmans  start  off  a  typical 
family  home  evening  with  an  open- 
ing song.  This  particular  evening 
Carolyn  (li)  played  the  organ  and 
David  (10)  led  the  singing.  David 
also  gave  the  opening  prayer. 

John  called  the  family  council  to 
order  and  an  approaching  trip  to 
California  was  discussed.  There  was 
much  work  to  be  done,  and  they 
agreed  on  how  they  were  going  to 
accomplish  these  tasks  and  still  leave 
on  a  certain  day.  They  also  dis- 
cussed how  they  were  going  to 
occupy  their  time  during  the  autumn 
months. 

Sister  Paxman  suggested  they  all 
keep  up  with  their  studies,  as  well 
as  their  music  lessons  and  the  read- 
ing of  good  books.  The  children  re- 
luctantly agreed.  They  resolved  to 
take  better  care  of  their  rooms  by 
keeping  them  clean  and  making  the 
beds.  They  also  promised  to  do 
their  individual  jobs  better. 

After  the  family  council,  Carolyn 
gave  a  short  and  well-prepared  les- 
son on  courtesy  —  being  thoughtful 
of  others.  Then  John  recited  a  poem 
by  Robert  Frost,  "Stopping  by  a 
Woods  on  a  Snowy  Evening." 

It  was  again  David's  turn  and 
from  somewhere  he  produced  a  ton- 
ette,  which  is  similar  to  a  clarinet, 


and  played  "Spring  Garden"  and 
"Oh  Susanna." 

Little  Mary  Beth  (3)  had  waited 
a  long  time  for  her  part  on  the 
program,  but  now  it  was  her  turn. 
She  was  determined  that  she  and 
Daddy  were  going  to  sing  a  duet 
even  though  she  could  hardly  stay 
awake.  In  the  middle  of  the  song, 
"The  Muffin  Man"  her  eyes  closed; 
and  she  fell  asleep  in  her  father's 
lap. 

John  got  out  the  family  Bible  and 
read  the  ever  beautiful  Twenty-third 
Psalm. 

It  was  now  Mother's  turn.  She 
conducted  a  bean  game  using  egg 
separators  from  egg  crates.  Each 
depression  of  the  separator,  but  one, 
had  in  it  a  bean.  The  object  is 
to  jump  as  many  beans  as  possible 
in  a  three-minute  time  limit.  The 
one  with  the  least  beans  at  the  end 
of  the  game  is  the  winner.  The 
player  can  jump  only  straight,  not 
diagonally,  The  game  moves  fast 
and  is  simple  so  that  even  the  young 
can  play  it. 

Shadow  Puppet  Story 

Little  Annette  (5)  told  the  story, 
"Hi  Diddle  Diddle,"  with  shadow 
puppets.  A  medium-sized  pasteboard 
box  was  used,  the  top  and  the 
bottom  cut  out.  Over  the  bottom 
a  piece  of  old  sheeting  was  fastened 
and  behind  this  was  placed  a  light. 
Annette,  with  her  cutout  figures, 
acted  out  the   story  as  she  told  it. 

David,  who  is  a  Cub  Scout,  showed 
how  to  light  a  fire  properly  and 
safely.  He  is  learning  fire  rules  and 
safety  in  his  "den." 

As  an  added  feature,  the  children 
demonstrated  their  ability  in  the  use 
of  hand  puppets.  The  puppets  were 


made  by  Shirley   out  of  socks   and 
other  material. 

The  closing  song,  "It  Is  No  Secret 
What  God  Can  Do,"  was  led  by 
David.  Then,  lemonade  and  cup 
cakes  were  served.  Next  week's 
program  was  discussed  and  approved 
by  all.  The  family  home  evening 
ended  with  family  prayer  by  Caro- 
lyn. Then  they  informally  toasted 
marshmallows  in  the  fireplace. 

Uses  Back  Lawn 

Sometimes  during  the  autumn 
months  the  Paxmans  have  their  fam- 
ily hour  on  their  back  lawn.  At 
other  times  they  may  take  a  trip 
up  the  cool  canyon  and  search  out 
a  private  spot  to  have  it.  But  always 
it  is  conducted  in  reverence. 

There  is  a  feeling  of  happiness 
and  contentment  in  this  home,  and 
much  of  it  can  be  attributed  to  the 
family  home  evening. 


PAXMAN    HOME    EVENING 
AGENDA 

Family  song  Led  by  David,  10; 

Accompanied  by  Carolyn,  11 

Prayer    David 

Discussion  o£  plans  and  problems 

Lesson    on    courtesy    Carolyn 

Poem  John,  13 

Tonette   solo   David 

Duet  Mary  Beth,  3,  and  Daddy 

Twenty-third  Psalm   John 

Game    .....Arranged    by    Mother 

Shadow  puppet  story  Annette,  5 

Fire  building  David 

Hand  puppets  All  the  children 

Song   Family 

Refreshments  

Prayer   Carolyn 

Marshmallow  toasting 


Standing   very   straight   and   leading    the   entire  family   in   the 
opening  song   is   young   David  Paxman,    Carolyn   accompanies. 


While   everyone   watched   with   fascination,    Annette  acted   out 
with  shadow  puppets,  the  nursery  rhijme  of  "Hi  Diddle  Diddle." 
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Little  Deeds  from  Big  Lives 


Their  Actions  (and  Bats) 
Did  the  Talking 


By  Arthur  S.  Anderson 


gEPTEMBER   nears    the   time  for 
the  world  series  —  chmax  of  the 
season  for  the  United  States'  "nation- 
al pastime." 


Lives  of  the  game's  greats  are 
full  of  lesson  enrichment  material 
for  teachers.    Here  are  but  a  few: 


Ted  Williams 


Insisted  on  "Earning"  .400 

\yHEN  the  final  week  of  the  1941 
baseball  season  arrived,  Ted 
Williams'  batting  average  was  over 
.400.  At  that  mo- 
ment he  had  a  sure 
place  among  "The 
Four  Hundred,"  an 
honor  then  credit- 
ed to  only  eight  "  3 
men  in  the  previ- 
ous 40  years.  Man- 
ager Joe  Cronin 
told  Ted  he  could 
take,  the  rest  of  the  season  off  and 
protect  his    average    if   he   wished; 

True  to  Ted's  determined  nature, 
he  replied  that  he  preferred  to  play 
out  the  season.  If  he  was  going  to 
be  a  .400  hitter,  he  wanted  to  earn 
the  honor  with  no  special  conces- 
sions. 

On  the  final  day,  Ted  faced  this 
difficult  decision  again.  His  average 
had  dipped  to  .39955.  Since  this  was 
still  technically  in  the  .400  class, 
Cronin  gave  Ted  another  chance  to 
lay  out  and  protect  his  standing. 

"If  I'm  going  to  be  a  .400  hitter, 
I  want  to  have  more  than  my  toe- 
nails on  the  line,"  said  Ted  as  he 
donned  his  uniform  for  the  final 
game. 

That  day,  10,000  fans  crowded 
Shibe  Park  in  Philadelphia  to  see  a 
game  player  take  a  chance  that  no 
one  except  Ted  himself  would  blame 
him  for  avoiding. 

With  a  determination  to  fully  earn 
the  right  to  be  among  "The  Four 
Hundred,"  Ted  belted  four  out  of 
five  in  the  opener  and  two  out  of 
three  in  the  nightcap  to  wind  up 
the  season  with  a  resplendent  .406, 
highest  National  League  average  in 
19  years. ^ 

^Material   from    Ted   Williams,   a   Biography   of 


Stan  Musial 


the  Kid  by  Arthur  Sampson;  A.  S.  Barnes  and 
Company,  Inc.,  New  York,  1950;  pages  75-86; 
also  EaschaU's  Greatest  Hitters  by  Tom  Meany; 
A.  S.  Barnes  and  Company,  Inc.,  1950;  pages 
244-6. 


Judged  by  His  Ability 

^'^YU'HAT  sort  of  year  do  you  think 
you'll  have  now,  Stan,  after 
you've  got  that  bad  year  out  of 
your  system?"  The 
question  was  being 
asked  of  the  St. 
Louis  Cardinals' 
power  hitter,  Stan 
Musial,  during 
spring  training  in 
1948. 

Stan  was  some- 
what taken  back 
by  the  suggestion  that  his  1947  sea- 
son had  been  "bad,"  but  he  replied 
courteously.  The  same  question  kept 
coming  up  in  interview  after  inter- 
view until  Stan  became  troubled. 

Finally,  he  cornered  Red  Smith, 
columnist  for  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  and  tried  a  reverse  of  the 
usual  interview  procedure. 

"Red,"  said  Stan,  "how  do  you. 
fellows  figure  a  bad  year?  I  hit  .312 
last  season,  hit  19  home  runs  and 
knocked  in  95  runs.  Yet  everybody 
comes  around  asking  me  if  I  think 
I'm  going  to  have  another  bad  year. 
Just  what  constitutes  a  bad  year?" 

The  reporter  replied  that  he  had 
not  been  particularly  aware  that  Stan 
had  turned  in  a  poor  performance 
but  that  he  would  check  the  records. 

A  few  days  later,  the  reporter  re- 
turned armed  with  statistics.  The 
records  showed  that  only  four  Na- 
tional League  regulars  had  a  better 
batting  average  than  Musial  and 
only  six  had  batted  in  more  runs. 
"You  see,  Stan,"  explained  Red,  "the 
writers    don't   mean  that   it   was    a 


bad  year.  They  only  mean  that  it 
was  a  bad  year  for  you!  For  any- 
body else,  it  would  have  been  great." 
It  was  not  until  then  that  Stan 
"The  Man"  Musial  realized  that  al- 
thovigh  he  was  paid  for  his  per- 
formance in  comparison  to  other 
players,  he  would  be  judged  by  the 
writers  and  the  lovers  of  baseball 
according  to  the  ability  which  they 
knew  he  had.^ 


-Adapted  from  Baseball's  Greatest  Hitters  by 
Tom  Meany;  A.  S.  Barnes  and  Company,  Inc., 
New  York,   1950;  pages  131,  132. 


Set  Reasonable  Goal 

rjURING  his  first  year  with  the 
^^  Pittsburg  Pirates  (1946),  Ralph 
Kiner  led  the  National  League  with 
23  home  runs.  It 
was  a  sensational 
record  for  a  fresh- 
man player  and 
from  all  appear- 
ances just  a  begin- 
%  ning. 

In  the  first  six 
weeks  of  the  fol- 
Ralph  Kiner  lo^j^g  year,  how- 
ever, Kiner  hit  only  three  homers; 
and  it  seemed  doubtful  that  he 
would  even  be  able  to  equal  the  23 
he  had  hit  the  year  before. 

While  the  experts  were  laying 
blame  on  a  "sophomore  year  jinx," 
Hank  Greenberg,  remembering  his 
own  early  struggles  in  baseball,  en- 
couraged Kiner  and  told  him  to  set 
a  reasonable  goal  for  himself  instead 
of  straining  so  hard,  and  then  keep 
his  eye  on  it  through  the  entire 
season.  The  goal  they  set  together 
was  25  home  runs. 

Almost  immediately  Kiner  came 
( Concluded  on  page  287. ) 
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A  charming  Sunday  School  chorister 
becomes  officially  the  prettiest  miss 
in  the  United   States  of  America; 
in  addition  she  is  .  .  . 


a 


Sugar  and 
Spice  and 
Everything 

Nice" 


Photo  Courtesy  Deseret  Ncios. 


CHARLOTTE  SHEFFIELD,  "MISS  USA" 
Neither   winning    beauty   titles   nor   serving    the    Lord   is  new. 


THE  Junior  Sunday  School  pupils 
of    Douglas   Ward,    Bonneville 
(Salt  Lake  City)  Stake,  have  had 
the  prettiest  girl  of  the  United  States 
for  their  chorister. 

She  is  Charlotte  Sheffield,  newly 
crowned  "Miss  USA." 

And  a  liner  Latter-day  Saint  girl 
would  be  hard  to  find. 

In  the  words  of  her  bishop,  Parley 
P.  Giles:  "She's  wonderful.  Charlotte 
is  a  typically  good  LDS  girl.  She 
often  bears  her  testimony  in  our 
fast  meetings.  Teachings  of  the 
Church  have  found  in  her  a  fertile 
soil." 

A  Silver  Gleaner  in  Mutual  Im- 
provement Assn.  activities,  Charlotte 
now  is  working  on  her  Golden 
Gleaner  award.  The  blonde,  blue- 
eyed  beauty  has  been  chorister  in 
the  Douglas  Ward  Junior  Sunday 
School  for  the  past  year  and  a  half, 
relinquishing  that  position  only  re- 
cently to  be  in  the  Long  Beach, 
California,  "Miss  USA"  contest. 
Before  serving  as  chorister,  she 
taught  the  4-year-olds  of  Douglas 
Ward  for  a  year  and  a  half. 

Her  father-Ralph  A.  Sheffield, 
Salt  Lake  attorney  and  member  of 
the  Utah  legislature— is  Douglas 
Ward  Sunday  School  superintend- 
ent, incidentally.  And  her  mother 
is  as  active  in  ward  affairs  as  she  can 
be  between  rearing  a  family  of  three 
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daughters  and  two  sons:  Charlotte, 
21  on  Sept.  1,  1957;  Ralph,  19;  Judy, 
11;  Susan,  9,  and  Stephen,  4. 

Neither  winning  beauty  titles  nor 
serving  the  Lord  is  new  to  Charlotte. 

The  Sunday  after  she  won  the 
national  beauty  crown,  she  attended 
Long  Beach  Fifth  Ward's  Sunday 
School.  And  that  is  the  way  her  life 
has  been.  Her  parents  started  her 
out  right  and  have  never  had  to 
entice  her  to  attend  to  her  Church 
duties  since  she  was  a  little  girl. 
Brother  Sheffield  said,  "She  is  just 
naturally  religiously  inclined." 

During  her  high  school  days,  she 
attended  the  Church's  East  Sem- 
inary in  Salt  Lake  City.  She  was  a 
member  of  Lambda  Delta  Sigma— 
the  Church's  social  fraternity  for 
college  students— and  took  Institute 
of  Religion  courses  while  attending 
University  of  Utah.  After  only  three 
years  in  the  university,  she  was 
graduated  this  June  with  a  bachelor 
of  science  degree  in  speech,  drama 
and  music  and  has  a  Salt  Lake  City 
public  schools  teaching  certificate. 

Among  previous  beauty  crowns, 
Charlotte  was  Salt  Lake  City's  Days 
of  '47  queen  in  1955,  which  means 
she  is  a  descendant  of  Utah's  pio- 
neers. Her  maternal  grandmother, 
Mary  Newton,  came  across  the 
plains    with    a    handcart    company. 


By  Jack  M.  Reed 


And  her  paternal  grandfather, 
Thomas  Carlos,  also  was  a  pioneer. 
After  her  Long  Beach  triumph, 
Charlotte  credited  a  good  share  of 
her  success  to  her  Church  training. 

"If  it  hadn't  been  for  the  develop- 
ment in  the  Church  that  I  have  had, 
I  am  sure  I  wouldn't  have  done  as 
well,"  Charlotte  explained.  "The 
2/2-minute  talks  in  Sunday  School, 
five-minute  talks  in  other  meetings, 
book  reviews  in  MIA  and  chorister 
work  helped  me  overcome  some 
stage  fright." 

Then,  remembering  her  youth,  she  ' 
added,  "I  know  young  people  are 
difficult  at  times.  But  I  have  had 
some  wonderful  teachers  and  leaders 
to  help  me.  I  appreciate  very  much 
their  perseverence  in  classes,  road 
shows  and  other  activities." 

As  for  the  future,  Charlotte  hopes 
to  get  dramatics  "out  of  my  system" 
before  she  settles  down.  Then,  as 
Bishop  Giles  said,  she  undoubtedly 
will  find  a  good  LDS  young  man 
and  be  married  in  the  temple. 

"I've  always  planned  on  it,"  Miss' 
USA  added.  "In  a  marriage  cere- 
mony you  need  something  lastingly 
beautiful." 

Church  service,  Charlotte  realizes, 
is  unselfish  service.  "And  I've  found," 
she  added,  "that  the  more  you  give 
the  Church,  the  happier  you  are." 
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In  this  Dead  Sea  area  where  wicked  Sodom  was  destroyed  and  Lot's  wife  "became  a 
pillar  of  salt,"  mountains  containing  97%  salt  are  being  mined.  The  potash  being  manu- 
factured in  this  plant  from  salt  water  furnishes  Israel  much  needed  chemical  fertilizers. 

The  Ancient  Bible  Helps 
Rebuild  a  Modern  Land 


By  Howard  S.  Bennion 


THE     strong     influence     of     Old 
Testament    prophecies    on    the 
courage,  purposes,  poHcies  and 
programs  of  the  Israehs  was  impress- 
ed upon  me  during  a  short  visit  to 
Israel  in  1956. 

The  same  impressions  had  been 
mine  for  many  years  previously 
through  conversations  with  Zionists 
and  attendance  at  two  of  their  con- 
ferences in  America.  They  accept 
the  Hebrew  Bible  as  a  true  and 
literal  record  of  the  past  and  they 
appear  to  take  its  prophecies  con- 
cerning the  gathering  of  Judah  with 
the  same  assurance  and  literal  inter- 
pretation. Thus,  they  learn  where 
copper  and  iron  were  smelted  and 
the    region    where    the    ores    were 


found,  where  specific  crops  flour- 
ished, where  herds  of  cattle  and 
flocks  of  sheep  were  grazed,  where 
forests  grew  and  olive  groves  and 
vineyards  abounded,  where  and  how 
water  was  had,  and  where  cities  and 
settlements,  long  since  lost  to  local 
knowledge,  were  situated.  And  they 
receive  unwavering  assurance  that 
the  ancient  cities  and  villages  shall 
be  rebuilt  and  reinhabited  and  the* 
land  made  fruitful  as  before  to  sus- 
tain a  large  population. 

Among  a  people  who  have  had 
no  prophets  for  nearly  2,000  years, 
remarkable  attention  is  given  to  the 
ancient  prophecies.  The  Israeli  gov- 
ernment has  a  museum  or  permanent 
exhibit  at  Jerusalem  portraying  the 


resources  of  their  land  and  people 
and  outlining  reclamation,  industrial 
and  training  programs  to  achieve  a 
self-sustaining  economy  for  a  popu- 
lation expected  to  grow  rapidly  for 
many  years.  Prominently  and  at- 
tractively displayed  on  the  front  of 
this  museum,  in  Hebrew  and  Eng- 
lish, are  a  series  of  quotations  from 
the  prophets,  beginning  with: 

"And  the  desert   shall  rejoice,   and 
blossom  as  the  rose,"  from  Isaiah  35:1 

"I  will  make  the  wilderness  a  pool 
of  water,"  from  Isaiah  41:18,  and 

"They  shall  build  the  waste  cities, 
and  inhabit  them,"  from  Amos  9:14. 

Like  all  of  us  human  beings,  the 
Jews  are  inclined  to  notice,  remem- 
ber and  repeat  the  gratifying  prom- 
ises and  to  leave  unnoticed  the  pre- 
dicted sufferings  and  humiliations, 
the  destruction  and  death  for  many; 
but  the  prophecies  give  them  unques- 
tioning and  abiding  faith  that  their 
nation  will  survive  and  grow,  not- 
withstanding enemies  all  about  them 
and  forbidding  natural  obstacles 
and  limitations. 

Some  illustrations  from  an  article 
in  Readers  Digest^  serve  to  show 
how  the  Bible  is  influencing  the 
development  of  Israel: 

I  Kings  7:46  —  "In  the  plain  of 
Jordan  did  the  king  cast  them  (the 
vessels  for  Solomon's  temple),  in 
the  clay  ground  between  Succoth 
and  Zarthan."  Archaeologist  Rabbi 
Nelson  Glueck  searched  20  years 
and  in  1934  found  the  site  a  few 
miles  south  of  the  Dead  Sea  and 
uncovered  the  walls,  furnaces  and 
slag  heaps  of  a  copper  smelter.  Fur- 
ther search  located  copper  ore  de- 
posits estimated  capable  to  produce 
300,000  tons  of  copper. 

I  Kings  9:26  —  "And  king  Solomon 
made  a  navy  of  ships  in  Ezion-geber, 
which  is  beside  Eloth,  on  the  shore 
of  the  Red  sea,  in  the  land  of 
Edom."  In  1938,  Rabbi  Glueck  lo- 
cated and  uncovered  this  site  near 
Elath  on  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba.  Low- 
grade  iron  ore,  in  amount  estimated 
to  be  15,000,000  tons,  was  discovered 
a  few  miles  from  Beers heba  and 
subsequently  a  mile-long  outcropping 
of  65  per  cent  pure  iron  ore  was 
discovered. 

Genesis  26:12— Isaac  sowed  grain 
and  reaped  a  hundred  fold.  (In  the 
area  between  Beersheba  and  Gaza.) 
The  area  is  now  producing  good 
grain  crops. 

Genesis  20,  24  and  25  —  Abraham 


iClark,     Blake,    "How    the     Bible    is    Building 
Israel,"    Reader's  Digest,    March,    1954,    page   26. 
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Abraham's  great  herds  of  sheep  and  oxen  fed  on  the  land  south 
of  Beersheha;  these  imported  cattle  will  soon  graze  there,  too. 


Once  verdant,  then  abandoned,  these  fields  are  being  made  ready 
for  replanting.    The  first  step  being  extermination  of  the  mice. 


took  great  herds  of  sheep  and  oxen 
into  the  area  south  of  Beersheba. 
Isaac  did  hkewise.  A  search  in  the 
general  area,  where  no  settlement 
had  been  for  1300  years,  located  an 
intricate  system  of  rock  dikes  in 
gullies  and  cisterns  hewn  in  lime- 
stone capable  of  catching  and  hold- 
ing thousands  of  gallons  of  storm 
water.  Settlements  have  now  been 
established  south  of  Beersheba,  and 
Israeli  plans  contemplate  extensive 
agricultural  development  in  that 
region  where  seven  crops  a  year  can 
be  harvested. 

Genesis  21  ;33— Abraham  planted 
trees,  concluded  to  have  been  tam- 
arisk, in  Beersheba.  Israel  has  plant- 
ed more  than  2,000,000  of  these 
drouth-resistant  trees  in  that  region. 

Joshua  17.18— "But  the  mountain 
(Mt.  Ephraim)  shall  be  thine;  for 
it  is  a  wood.  .  ."  In  the  mountains 
just  south  and  west  of  Jerusalem  in 
Israeli  territory  milhons  of  trees  have 
been  planted.  Six  million  in  the 
"Forest  of  Martyrs"  commemorate 
the  Jews  killed  during  the  World 
War  II  years.   These  trees  grow  and 


flourish  in  an  area  with  a  four-months 
wet  season  and  eight  dry  months. 
Pine  forests  planted  about  fifteen 
years  ago,  now  stand  20  feet  high. 

Genesis  13:10— "And  Lot  hfted  up 
his  eyes,  and  beheld  all  the  plain 
of  Jordan,  that  it  was  well  watered 
every  where  .  .  ."  Seventy  sites  of 
ancient  settlements  have  been  lo- 
cated in  a  65-mile  stretch  of  Jordan 
Valley  long  assumed  to  have  been 
uninhabited  wasteland. 

Ezekiel  36:35— "And  they  shall  say, 
This  land  that  was  desolate  is  be- 
come like  the  garden  of  Eden."  He 
added,  "and  the  waste  and  desolate 
and  ruined  cities  are  become  fenced, 
and  are  inhabited."  The  resettlement 
program  of  Israel,  vigorously  being 
pursued,  locates  and  then  proceeds 
to  re-establish  ancient  settlements, 
many  of  them  in  locations  long  deso- 
late. Numbers  of  those  I  saw  were 
fenced  with  barbed  wire  to  keep 
out  nocturnal  raiding  parties.  In 
an  area  one-tenth  the  size  of  Utah, 
nearly  2,000,000  Jews  are  living.  Al- 
ready on  every  hand  are  evidences 


of  marked  success  in  making  the 
land  productive  and  in  reinhabiting 
its  ancient  places. 

Prophets  of  the  Old  Testament 
foretold  the  seeking  out  and  gather- 
ing of  the  outcasts  of  Israel,  which 
labor  was  to  start  first;  the  glorious 
but  arduous  and  perilous  gathering 
of  the  dispersed  of  Judah  to  their 
ancient  home  from  every  country 
wherein  they  had  been  scattered; 
and  the  restoration  of  the  Ten  Tribes 
as  a  body.  The  Latter-day  Saints 
were  given  the  first  part  of  the  work, 
and  we  have  been  at  it  for  137 
years.  We  are  guided  by  the  proph- 
ecies of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, the  Book  of  Mormon,  and  in 
the  latter  days,  especially,  by  the 
living  prophets.  We  plan  and  govern 
our  lives  and  labors  by  the  words  of 
prophets,  both  living  and  dead. 
Hence  we  are  able  to  appreciate 
the  influence  their  ancient  prophets 
are  having  at  this  time  upon  the 
Jews  in  carrying  out  their  part  of 
the  great  work  the  Lord  now  has 
well  underway,  to  gather  the  House 
of  Israel  in  these  latter  days. 


" ', '  111  V 


In  this  area,  Isaac  once  sowed  grain  and  reaped  a  hundred  fold; 
now,   after  centuries  as  a   desert,  it  grows  shoulder-tall  grain. 


Lot,  looking  down  upon  the  Jordan  Valley,  saw  that  it  was  well- 
watered;  today,  canals  direct  precious  water  to  parched  areas. 
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Instead  of  your  students  displaying  disinterest,  dis- 
couragement, and  discipline  problems,  they  will  sur- 
prise you  with  their  sincerity,  initiative  and  thirst  for 
knowledge,  if  you  will  .  .  . 


Ward  Faculty  Lesson  for  November 


Let  the  Class  Members 
Help  You  Teach 


By  Hazel  W.  Lewis 


A 


err 


TEEN-AGER  came  home  from 
Sunday  School  recently  and  said, 
"At  last,  we  have  a  good  teach- 


"How  do  you  know?"  asked  her 
father,  laughingly. 

"We  have  a  good  time  talking 
about  the  Gospel  in  our  class,"  said 
the  teen-ager.  "Our  teacher  asks  us 
challenging  questions.  He  makes  us 
think.  He  brings  up  questions  we 
want  to  know  in  order  to  answer 
people  who  do  not  belong  to  our 
Church.  He  lets  us  ask  questions. 
Everyone  wants  to  participate  in  the 
discussion.  We  even  volunteer  to 
take  assignments.  Next  Sunday  I 
have  to  find  out  what  our  Church 


believes  God  is  like;  Mary  has  to 
find  out  what  other  churches  believe 
about  God.  Brother  Jones  suggested 
references  for  us  to  read.  And  Moth- 
er, you  should  see  the  size  of  our 
class.  It's  really  growing!  All  the 
boys  and  girls  in  the  ward  like  to 
come  now." 

To  Stimulate  Her  Mind 

The  father  and  mother  of  this 
teen-ager,  Jane,  exchanged  grateful 
glances.  Things  are  going  to  be 
better  now,  these  glances  said.  Jane 
has  a  teacher  who  will  stimulate  her 
inquiring  mind.  She  will  find  glori- 
ous fulfillment  in  our  wonderful 
Gospel. 


What  insight  could  we  gain  from 
this  conversation  in  regard  to  teach- 
ing methods?  First,  we  would  get 
the  impression  that  the  young  meh 
and  women  in  this  class  are  active, 
not  passive.  The  teacher  is  not 
pouring  information  into  his  pupils' 
minds  while  they  sit  passively  by. 

On  the  contrary,  class  members 
are  eager  and  interested.  They  are 
helping  the  teacher  teach  the  class. 
They  are  active  participants.  Chal- 
lenging questions  have  been  put  to 
them  by  the  teacher.  They  in  turn 
have  asked  questions  they  are  par- 
ticularly interested  in.  All  people 
learn  better  or  more  rapidly  when 
the  goal  is  of  interest  to  them.  Each 
one  gets  more  joy  out  of  the  work 
when  he  has  some  activity  in  for- 
warding it. 

Clarify  Own  Thinking 

We  find  another  principle  of 
teaching  in  this  class  description. 
Through  class  discussion,  members 
are  helped  to  clarify  their  own 
thinking  when  they  ask  questions  or 
give  their  ideas  or  opinions.  Teach- 
ers should  welcome  thoughtful  ques- 
tions  from  class  members. 

Again  we  note  that  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  Gospel  class  the  whole 
theory  of  class  participation  is  based 
on  a  democratic  philosaphy.  Every 
pupil  in  the  class  is  encouraged  to 
ask  questions.  He  is  encouraged  to 
bring  up  ideas  on  which  he  seeks 
clarification.  The  sharing  of  class 
reports  which  the  pupil  himself  has 
volunteered  furthers  this  democratic 
idea:  the  pupil  is  learning  to  do 
by  doing. 

Individual  differences  are  noted 
In  preparation  for  their  reports  the  next  week,  the  girls  met  together  to  study  their  ^^  class  members  when  pupils  are 
assignments   and   to    make   certain   that   the    entire,  subject    was   adequately    covered.      given    Opportunities    to    participate. 
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A  teacher  can  challenge  the  more 
capable  pupil  through  class  reports. 
She  can  encourage  the  less  capable 
member  by  giving  him  something  to 
do  within  his  capabilities. 

How  can  class  members  help  you 
teach?  How  can  we  get  class  mem- 
bers to  participate? 

To  Enlist  Participation 

A  few  of  the  many  things  a  teach- 
er can  do  to  enlist  participation  are 
here  suggested: 

1.  Let  class  members  help  in  plan- 
ning and  conducting  a  class.  Within 
the  framework  of  your  prescribed 
course  of  study  there  are  many  op- 
portunities for  planning  and  con- 
ducting. Little  children  like  to  help 
plan  the  day's  work,  the  songs  they 
would  like  to  sing,  the  rest  exercises 
they  might  choose  to  do,  the  crea- 
tive activities  that  might  come  out 
of  a  lesson  such  as  drawing  or  paper 
cutting.  Older  students  like  to  have 
more  responsibility  of  helping  in  the 
enlistment  program,  taking  care  of 
the  roll  and  planning  group  parties. 

2.  Let  class  members  give  reports 
on  assigned  reading. 

3.  Let  them  report  on  assigned 
questions. 

4.  Let  them  share  some  book, 
newspaper  clipping  or  picture  that 
pertains  to  or  enriches  the  lesson. 
Interesting  experiences  could  like- 
wise be  shared. 

5.  Let  them  make  relief  maps  or 
flat  maps  adding  important  places 
as  the  course  progresses. 

6.  Charts,  tables,  diagrams  may 
be  made  to  enrich  the  lesson. 

7.  Have  the  class  members  retell 
a  story, 

8.  A  story  could  be  told  by  the 
teacher.  Let  the  students  place  fig- 
ures on  the  flannelboard  as  the  story 
progresses.  The  Hannelboard  may 
also  be  used  by  adult  classes  in  de- 
velopment of  a  lesson. 

9.  Prepare  dramatizations  of 
scenes  in  the  lessons. 

10.  Arrange  for  your  class  to  go 
to  the  home  of  someone  who  needs 
cheering  up.  Perhaps  they  might 
visit  someone  who  needs  help.  Your 
students  could  clean  the  yard  or 
rooms. 

11.  Plan  for  excursions  with  your 
class. 

Pupil  Participation 

Here  are  some  examples  of  pupil 
participation: 

In  an  adult  class,  an  interested 
participant  called  the  teacher  to  tell 
him  of  a  certain  article  that  had 
appeared  in  a  magazine.  The  article 


related  to  the  subject  the  class  was 
studying.  It  was  suggested  that  the 
student  report  on  the  article.  Next 
week,  in  the  class,  the  members  be- 
came so  interested  that  several  of 
them  called  at  the  teacher's  home 
to  continue  the  discussion. 

In  a  Junior  Sunday  School  the 
writer  attended  recently,  the  teacher 
of  one  of  the  classes  told  a  story, 
using  flannelboard  figures.  As  the 
story  was  told,  the  children  delight- 
ed in  placing  them  on  the  board. 
They  had  a  part  in  the  lesson  of 
the  day. 

Shared  Experiences 

The  young  people  in  another  group 
shared  their  Thanksgiving  experi- 
ences with  each  other.  The  teacher 
helped  them  see  that  the  blessings 
of  good  times  with  family  and 
friends,  an  abundance  of  food,  com- 
fortable homes,  came  from  our 
Heavenly  Father.  How  thankful 
they  should  be  for  them. 

Another  class  had  an  opportunity 
to  put  its  teachings  of  the  Gospel 
to  work.  One  evening  the  class  went 
bowling.  Among  the  membership 
of  the  group  were  Olaf  and  Elsie,  a 
brother  and  sister  who  had  recently 
come  to  our  country  from  a  foreign 
land.  How  they  did  enjoy  the  fun 
with  the  rest  of  the  class.  After  the 
games  they  went  to  the  home  of  one 
of  the  members  for  cake  and  ice 
cream.    Then  came  trouble. 

Three  members  of  the  class  started 
for  home  in  a  pickup  truck,  A  cat 
crossed  the  road.  The  truck  swerved, 
and  two  boys  fell  out.  One  was  Olaf 
and  the  other  was  his  cousin,  Ernie, 
Olaf  had  been  working  to  get  money 
for  school  clothes  for  himself  and 
his  sister,  and  he  felt  badly  when 
told  he  could  not  work  for  six  weeks. 
It  was  then  that  the  class  put  some 
of  the  things  they  learned  to  a  test. 

The  members  contributed  money 
and  the  boys  in  the  class  went  to 
town  to  shop  for  clothes  for  Olaf. 
How  happy  he  was  when  some  class 
members  brought  these  things  to  the 
hospital.  They  had  a  gift  for  Ernie, 
too.  The  class  also  thought  of  Elsie 
and  her  needs  for  clothing.  The  girls 
remodeled  some  articles  of  clothing 
and  made  some  new  ones.  They  got 
together  to  sew  frequently,  deter- 
mined that  Elsie  should  have  com- 
fortable and  becoming  clothing. 

Their  work  and  objective  kept 
them  happy  for  they  were  really 
living  the  lesson  of  service  to  others. 

Let  the  class  members  help  you 
teach!     You    will   wonder    at   their 


sincerity,    their  initiative    and   their 
thirst  for  knowledge. 

For  further  Reference: 

Young,  Hazel  F.,  "Are  You  a  Director  of  Pupil 
Activities?"  The  Instructor,  February,  1954, 
page  39. 

Hopkinson,  Margaret,  "Pupil  Activity  Is  Impor- 
tant," The  Instructor,  April,  1954,  page  122. 
(Especially     good     for    Junior    Sunday    School 

Ashton,  Wendell  J.,  "They  Help  More  Students 
Than  They  Know,"  The  Instructor,  September, 
1954,  page  286. 

de  Jong,  Gerrit,  Jr.,  "Dynamic  Participation," 
The  Instructor,  January,   1953,  page  8. 

Lewis,  Hazel  W.,  "Teamed  for  Teaching,"  The 
Instructor,  January,    1954,  page   13. 

Bennion,  Lowell  L.,  "Make  Your  Lessons  Effec- 
tive in  Daily  Living,"  T/ie  Instructor,  Novem- 
ber, 1954,  page  345. 

Berrett,  William  E.,  "Organizing  for  Discussion," 
The  Instructor,  August,   1952,  page   235. 

Dowding,  Nola,  "A  Sunday  School  Class  That 
Helped,"  The  Instructor,  November,  1951, 
page  350. 

Driggs,  Howard  R.,  The  Master's  Art,  Chapter  14, 
"Cooperative    Lesson    Planning." 

Wahlquist,  John  T.,  Teaching  as  the  Direction 
of  Activities,  Chapter  7,  "Socialized  Recita- 
tion"; Chapter  9,  "Making  Assignments"; 
Chapter  11,  "The  Art  of  Questioning." 


PRAY* 

TF  we  would  advance  in  wisdom 
and  favor  with  God,  nothing  can 
take  the  place  of  prayer.  And  so  I 
entreat  you  to  give  prayer  —  daily 
prayer  —  secret  prayer  —a  foremost 
place  in  your  hves.  Let  no  day  pass 
without  it.  Whatever  else  you  must 
give  up  do  not  forego  prayer. 

Communion  with  the  Almighty 
has  been  a  source  of  strength,  inspi- 
ration, and  enlightenment  through 
the  world's  history  to  men  and  wom- 
en who  have  shaped  the  destinies 
of  individuals  and  nations  for  good. 
Great  men  pray.  Washington  at 
Valley  Forge— Lincoln  before  Gettys- 
burg—Eisenhower on  D  Day— Jesus 
at  Gethsemane  and  at  Golgotha- 
all  these  have  prayed. 

Be  honest  with  yourself.  Pray. 
Follow  the  example  of  the  great  and 
good  and  wise  men  of  all  ages.  Ask 
and  receive,  "In  all  thy  ways  ac- 
knowledge Him  and  He  shall  direct 
thy  paths."  Yes,  be  honest  with 
yourself.    Pray. 

—Elder  Ezra  Taft  Benson. 

*From  a  recent  talk  by  Elder  Benson,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Council  of  the  Twelve,  at  Ohio  State 
University,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


AT  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 

/^N  pleasant  Sabbath  days 

Our  rooms  in  Sunday  School 
Are  comfortingly  warm 
And  comfortably  cool. 

We  meet  to  praise  the  Lord 
For  blessings  from  above 
And  thankfully  enjoy 
The  sunshine  of  His  love. 

—Eleanor  W.  Schow. 
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Jesus  not  only  gave  a 
message,  but  was  an 
example  as  a  teacher 
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FEED 


Painting  by  Hofmann. 


MY  SHEEP" 


By  President  David  0.  McKay 


nVER  seventy  years  have  passed 
since  I  sat  as  a  Primary  boy 
in  the  class  of  Sister  Mozell  Hall, 
one  of  my  teachers.  I  remember 
standing  with  other  boys  by  the  side 
of  her  horse  just  before  Primary 
opened,  and  noting  how  high  the 
water  mark  came  on  the  side  of 
the  saddle. 

She  had  crossed  the  South  Fork 
River  at  "high  water-tide"  in  the 
springtime  in  order  to  keep  her  ap- 
pointment with  her  class  that  after- 
noon, and  in  our  childish  minds  we 
pictured  her  as  risking  her  life  to 
come  from  the  old  Co-op  farm  to 
teach  us. 

Strong  as  was  our  respect  for  her 
heroism,  I  think  it  was  her  vital 
interest  in  the  personal  life  of  each 
one  of  us  that  really  won  our  love 
and  confidence.  Her  lessons  were 
always  vividly  interesting  and  she 
taught  the  eternal  principles  with 
faith  and  simplicity.  There  was  no 
question  of  discipline  in  her  class, 
and  whatever  she  said  as  she  taught 
us  was  accepted  as  Gospel  truth. 

'^John  21:16. 
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Many,  if  not  all,  of  the  particular 
lessons  she  taught  are  forgotten,  but 
her  ideals  of  honesty,  respect,  obe- 
dience, dependabihty  and  reverence 
were  guiding  influences  through 
childhood  and  youth.  Such  can  be 
the  inestimable  influence  of  a  teach- 
er upon  a  child  whose  confidence 
she  has  gained. 

Teaching  is  the  noblest  profession 
in  the  world.  Upon  the  proper  edu- 
.  cation  of  youth  depends  the  perma- 
nency and  purity  of  home,  the  safety 
and  perpetuity  of  the  nation.  The 
parent  gives  the  child  an  opportunity 
to  live;  the  teacher  enables  the  child 
to  live  well.  That  parent  who  gives 
life  and  teaches  his  child  to  hve 
abundantly  is  the  true  parent- 
teacher. 

However,  today  the  customs  and 
demands  of  society  are  such  that  the 
responsibility  of  training  the  child 
to  live  well  is  largely,  and,  in  too 
many  instances,  shifted  entirely  from 
the  parent  to  the  teacher. 

In  the  ideal  state,  the  teacher 
would  be  but  the  parents'  ally, 
training     the      mind,      encouraging 


worthy  habits  and  fostering  noble 
traits  of  character  inculcated  by  wise 
parental  teaching  and  example.  In 
reality,  however,  the  teacher,  instead 
of  being  merely  an  ally,  must  be- 
come the  foster  parent  in  training 
the  child  in  the  art  of  living. 

If  that  were  all,  his  responsibility 
would  be  great  enough;  but  it  is  not 
all.  Often  he  faces  even  the  greater 
task  of  overcoming  the  false  teach- 
ing and  improper  training  of  un- 
wise, irresponsible  parents.  In  the 
light  of  such  self-evident  facts,  I 
think  it  must  be  apparent  to  every 
thinking  mind  that  the  noblest  of  all 
professions  is  that  of  teaching,  and 
that  upon  the  effectiveness  of  that 
teaching  hangs  the  destiny  of  na- 
tions. 

"All  who  have  meditated  on  the 
art  of  governing  mankind,"  says 
Aristotle,  "have  been  convinced  that 
the  fate  of  empires  depends  upon 
the  education  of  youth." 

(For  further  information  on  this 
theme,  read  "Love  for  Christ  Is  Best 
Expressed  in  Service"  by  President 
McKay  on  page  257.) 
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PAINTED  BY  ARNOLD  FRIBERG  FOR  CECIL  B.  DeMILLE'S  BIBLICAL  MOTION  PICTURE   "THE  TEN  COMMANDMENTS" 


ARTIST'S  NOTES  ON  THE  PAINTING  —  This  is  another  oil,  costume 
sketch  done  for  the  motion  picture.  Here  Moses  tends  the  flocks  of 
Jethro  in  the  Sinai  desert.  His  outer  jacket  is  made  from  the  wool  of 
the  colorful  broadtail  sheep  still  common  in  the  Near  East.  Over 


his  shoulder  is  slung  a  waterskin,  and  from  his  belt  hangs  a  sling. 
Like  the  boy  David  and  the  mighty  prophet  Ammon,  Moses  no  doubt 
could  use  the  sling  with  a  shepherd's  skill  to  protect  his  flocks  from 
predatory  beasts,  as  well  as  from  human  enemies. 


MOSES,  THE  SHEPHERD  PROPHET 


HEN  MOSES  was  caught  up  into  an 
exceedingly  high  mountain,  he  saw  God 
face  to  face,  and  he  talked  with  Him, 
and  the  glory  of  God  was  upon  Moses;  therefore 
Moses  could  endure  His  presence.  And  God  spake 
unto  Moses  saying,  "I  have  a  work  for  thee,  Moses, 
my  son.  Thou  art  in  the  similitude  of  mine  Only 
Begotten,  and  mine  Only  Begotten  is  and  shall  be 
the  Savior.  And  now,  behold,  this  one  thing  I  show 
unto  thee."  And  Moses  looked  and  beheld  the  world 
upon  which  he  was  created  and  all  the  children  of 
men  which  are  and  which  were  created;  of  the  same 
he  greatly  marveled  and  wondered.  And  the  presence 
of  God  withdrew  from  Moses  and  he  fell  upon  the 
earth. 

And  it  was  for  the  space  of  many  hours  before 
Moses  did  again  receive  his  natural  strength,  and  he 
said  unto  himself:  "Now  mine  own  eyes  have  beheld 
God,  but  not  my  natural  but  my  spiritual  eyes,  for  my 
natural  eyes  could  not  have  beheld,  for  I  should  have 
withered  and  died  in  His  presence.  But  His  glory  was 
upon  me  and  I  beheld  His  face,  for  I  was  transfigured 
before  Him."  And  again  Moses  said:  "I  will  not  cease 
to  call  upon  God.  I  have  other  things  to  inquire  of 
Him.  And  He  also  gave  me  commandments  when 
He  called  unto  me  out  of  the  burning  bush,  saying, 
'Call  upon  God  in  the  name  of  mine  Only  Begotten 
and  worship  me.' " 

And  calling  upon  the  name  of  God,  he  beheld 
His  glory  again  and  he  heard  a  voice  saying:  "Blessed 
art  thou,  Moses,  for  I,  the  Almighty,  have  chosen 
thee,  and  thou  shalt  be  made  stronger  than  many 


waters;  for  they  shall  obey  thy  command  as  if  thou 
wert  God.  And  lo,  thou  shalt  deliver  my  people  from 
bondage,  even  Israel,  my  chosen."  As  the  voice  was 
still  speaking,  Moses  beheld  the  earth,  yea,  even  all 
of  it  and  he  beheld  also  the  inhabitants  thereof  and 
their  numbers  were  great,  even  numberless  as  the 
sand  upon  the  seashore.  And  he  beheld  many  lands. 
And  it  came  to  pass  that  Moses  called  upon  God 
saying,  "Tell  me,  I  pray  thee,  why  these  things  are  so, 
and  by  what  thou  madest  them?" 

And  behold,  the  glory  of  the  Lord  was  upon 
Moses  so  that  Moses  stood  in  the  presence  of  God 
and  talked  with  Him  face  to  face.  And  the  Lord  God 
said  unto  Moses:  "By  the  word  of  my  power  have  I 
created  them,  which  is  mine  Only  Begotten  Son.  And 
worlds  without  number  have  I  created,  for  behold 
this  is  my  work  and  my  glory  —  to  bring  to  pass  the 
immortality  and  eternal  life  of  man.  And  now,  Moses, 
my  son,  I  will  speak  unto  thee  concerning  this  earth 
upon  which  thou  standest  and  thou  shalt  write  the 
things  which  I  shall  speak.  And  in  a  day  when  the 
children  of  men  shall  esteem  my  words  as  naught 
and  take  many  of  them  from  the  book  which  thou 
shalt  write,  behold,  I  will  raise  up  another  like  unto 
thee,  and  they  shall  be  had  again  among  the  children 
of  men.  Behold  I  reveal  unto  you  concerning  this 
heaven  and  this  earth;  write  the  words  which  I  speak." 


(Adapted  from  the  Book  of  Moses,  Chapters  1  and  2.  THIS  IS 
THE  ONLY  AVAILABLE  SCRIPTURE  EXPLAINING  HOW  MOSES 
OBTAINED  THE  INFORMATION  RECORDED  IN  THE  EARLY 
CHAPTERS  OF  GENESIS.) 
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"And  he  was  withdrawn  from  them  about  a  stone's  cast,  and  kneeled 
down,  and  prayed, 

''Saying,  Father,  if  thou  he  willing,  remove  this  cup  from  me:  never- 
theless not  my  will,  hut  thine,  he  done."  —Luke  22:41   42. 
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In  anguish,  Jesus  knelt  in  prayer. 


JUST  outside  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  on  the  Mount  of 
Ohves,  just  over  the  valley  of  the  Brook  of  Kidron, 
was  a  beautiful  and  peaceful  garden  called  the 
Garden  of  Gethsemane.  It  was  a  place  where  Jesus 
loved  to  go  often,  sometimes  to  pray  to  our  Heavenly 
Father  and  sometimes  to  talk  with  His  disciples  un- 
disturbed. 

On  this  particular  night,  Jesus  had  met  with  His 
apostles  in  an  upper  room.  There  He  had  given  them 
the  sacrament  of  bread  and  wine.  He  told  them  to 
partake  of  it  often  when  they  met  together.  This  was 
to  help  them  remember  Him  as  we  do  when  we  partake 
of  the  sacrament  each  Sunday. 

After  they  had  finished,  they  left  the  room  and 
walked  toward  the  garden;  that  is,  Jesus  did  and  11 
of  His  apostles.  One  of  them,  named  Judas,  had  gone 
on  before,  and  Jesus  knew  why.  He  was  to  meet  some 
men;  and  for  30  pieces  of  silver  (about  $17  in  United 
States  money),  he  was  to  betray  Jesus,  his  very  best 
friend.  For  30  pieces  of  silver,  he  was  to  deliver  Him 
into  the  hands  of  men  who  were  to  be  unkind  to  Him 
and  finally  would  kill  Him.  This  he  would  do  for  only 
30  pieces  of  silver.  How  terrible  to  love  money  so 
much  that  he  would  do  this  to  get  it. 

As  Jesus  neared  the  garden  entrance,  He  said  to 
eight  of  His  apostles,  "Sit  ye  here  while  I  go  and  pray 
yonder."  Then  He,  with  Peter,  James  and  John,  went 
on  further  into  the  garden.  [End  of  Scene  I.] 

As  they  neared  a  certain  place,  He  told  these  good 
friends  of  His  how  unhappy  and  full  of  sorrow  He 
was  for  He  knew  of  the  things  that  were  soon  to  happen. 
At  this  time  He  needed  all  the  love  and  strength  that 
they  could  give  Him.  He  also  needed  our  Heavenly 
Father  and  the  blessings  of  strength,  courage  and 
comfort  that  He  could  give.  [End  of  Scene  II.] 

As  He  was  about  to  go  farther  into  the  garden  to 
pray  to  our  Heavenly  Father  for  the  blessings  that  He 
so  much  needed,  He  asked  these  three  very  special 
friends  of  His  to  stay  near  by  and  watch  with  Him. 
"And  he  went  forward  a  little,  and  fell  on  the  ground, 
and  prayed  that,  if  it  were  possible,  the  hour  might 
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pass  from  him.  And  he  said  .  .  .  Father,  all  things 
are  possible  unto  thee;  .  .  .  nevertheless  not  what  I  will, 
but  what  thou  wilt."  (Mark  14:35,  36.) 

As  He  finished  praying.  He  went  back  to  where  His 
three  friends  were  and  found  them  fast  asleep.  Speak- 
ing to  Peter,  He  said,  "Could  ye  not  watch  with  me 
one  hour?"  (Matthew  26:40.)  He  so  much  needed  a 
friend  at  this  time. 

Then  "He  went  away  again  the  second  time,  and 
prayed."  {Matthew  26:42.)  "And  being  in  agony  he 
prayed  more  earnestly."  (Luke  22:44.) 

"And  he  came  and  found  them  asleep  again:  for 
their  eyes  were  heavy.  And  he  left  them,  and  went 
away  again,  and  prayed  the  third  time,  saying  the 
same  words."  (Matthew  26:43-44.) 

When  He  had  finished  praying,  He  came  again  to 
where  the  disciples  were  and  found  them  still  asleep. 
This  time  He  said,  "Sleep  on  now,  and  take  your  rest." 
(Matthew  26:45.)  [End  of  Scene  III.]  Then  realizing 
that  Judas  and  others  had  come  to  the  garden  to  get 
Him,  He  said  to  His  disciples,  "Rise,  let  us  be  going: 
behold,  he  is  at  hand  that  doth  betray  me."  ( Matthew 
26:46. ) 

While  He  spoke,  Judas,  one  of  the  twelve,  came 
with  a  great  multitude  of  men  and  officers  from  the 
chief  priests  and  Pharisees  with  lanterns  and  torches, 
swords  and  staves.  Judas  had  told  these  people, 
"Whomsoever  I  shall  kiss,  that  same  is  he."  Forthwith 
"he  came  to  Jesus  and  said.  Hail,  master;  and  kissed 
him."  ( Matthew  26:48,  49. ) 

Jesus  then  asked  them  why  they  had  come,  but 
instead  of  answering  Him,  they  "laid  hands  on  Jesus, 
and  took  him."  (Matthew  26:50.) 

Peter  was  so  angry  at  these  people  for  arresting 
Jesus  that  he  took  his  sword  and  cut  off  the  ear  of  a 
man  who  was  a  servant  to  the  high  priest.  But  Jesus 
was  more  kind.  "He  touched  his  ear,  and  healed  him." 
(Luke  22:51.) 

Then  Jesus  spoke  about  Himself,  saying,  "Thinkest 
thou  that  I  cannot  now  pray  to  my  Father,  and  he 
shall  presently  give  me  more  than  twelve  legions  of 
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angels?"  (Matthew  26:53.)  But  Jesus  knew  that,  al- 
though He  could  get  all  these  angels  to  help  Him,  He 
would  not  ask  for  them,  since  it  was  not  in  our  Heaven- 
ly Father's  plan  that  this  should  be  done.  He  had 
also  said  to  our  Heavenly  Father,  "not  my  will,  but 
thine,  be  done." 

With  the  courage  and  strength  given  Him  by  our 
Heavenly  Father,  Jesus  was  led  "away  to  Caiaphas  the 
high  priest,  where  the  scribes  and  the  elders  were 
assembled."   (Matthew  26:57.)    [End  of  Scene  IV.] 

References: 

Matthew  26:19-57. 

Mark  14:26-53. 

Luke  22:39-54:. 

John  16:32,  33;  17;  and  18:1-15. 

Pictures  that  May  Be  Used  with  this  Story: 

"Gethsemane,"   Standard  Publishing  Company  Picture  No. 
481. 

How  To  Present  the   Flannelboard   Story 

Characters    and    Props    Needed    for   this    Presentation    Are: 

Jesus,  standing. 

Jesus  on  His  knees,  praying. 

Judas,  standing. 

Eleven  apostles,  standing. 

Peter,  James  and  John  asleep. 

Soldiers  and  others  who  came  with  Judas. 


Order  of  Episodes: 

Scene  I: 

Scenery:   Garden  of  Gethsemane. 

Action:  Jesus  and  11  apostles  enter  the  Garden.  Eight 
of  the  apostles  are  asked  to  wait.  Jesus,  Peter, 
James  and  John  continue  on. 

Scene  II: 

Scenery:    Same  as  Scene  I. 

Action:  Inside  the  garden  a  little  way,  Jesus  asks 
Peter,  James  and  John  to  wait  for  Him  there. 
He  continues  on  alone. 


Scene  III: 
Scenery: 


Same  as  Scene  I. 


Action:  Jesus  kneels  in  prayer.  He  returns  to  find 
Peter,  James  and  John  asleep.  This  action  is 
repeated  three  times. 


Scene  IV: 


Scenery:    Same  as  Scene  I. 

Action:  Judas,  soldiers  and  others  enter  the  garden. 
Judas  approaches  Jesus  and  kisses  Him.  Jesus  is 
seized.  He  is  taken  away  to  Caiaphas,  the  high 
priest. 


THE  STRONGEST  FORCE  IN  THE  WORLD 

(Concluded  from  page  259.) 


Our  schools  and  colleges  must 
teach  understanding  of  the  word 
"freedom"  and  its  implications  for 
everyday  living.  We  want  to  be 
free,  but  we  are  not  always  willing 

to  pay  the  price  that  freedom  en- 
tails. Education  reaches  its  noblest 
purpose  as  it  contributes  to  the  free- 
dom of  man.  But  how  to  teach  a 
man  to  want  freedom,  how  to  help 
him  reach  for  it,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  teach  as  to  make  him  realize 
that  he  must  be  willing  to  accept 
the  disciplines  that  make  possible 
the  freedom  he  seeks,  is  the  eternal 


challenge  to  the  very  process  that 
we  call  education. 

How  to  teach  our  young  people, 
or  even  our  older  people,  to  be 
willing  to  accept  the  responsibilities 
that  are  involved  in  the  attainment 
of  worthy  desires  is  one  of  the  most 
serious  problems  confronting  Amer- 
ican education  today. 

Somehow  we  must  revise  the  phi- 
losophy of  life  that  is  far  too  preva- 
lent amongst  all  types  and  classes  of 
people  that  freedom  is  a  right  rather 
than  a  privilege;  a  gift  rather  than 
a  quest;  that  someone  else  can  make 


us  free;  that  freedom  is  a  cheap  thing 
that  costs  little  or  nothing  of  our- 
selves. 

Or,  to  state  the  problem  positively, 
if  our  country  is  to  continue  to  live, 
the  vast  majority  of  our  people  must 
learn:  first,  freedom  is  not  the  op- 
posite of  discipline,  but  rather  disci- 
pline is  the  price  of  freedom;  second, 
freedom  is  positive,  not  negative  — 
that  is,  freedom  is  not  something  we 
have  when  something  else  we  do 
not  like  is  present;  third,  freedom  is 
something  that  we  can  have  indi- 
vidually, only  as  we  help  others 
find  it. 


IDLESSED  is  the  leader  who  has 
not  sought  the  high  places,  but 
who  has  been  drafted  into  service - 
because  of  his  ability  and  willing- 
ness to  serve. 

Blessed  is  the  leader  who  knows 
where  he  is  going,  why  he  is  going, 
and  how  to  get  there. 

Blessed  is  the  leader  who  knows 
no  discouragement,  who  presents  no 
alibi. 


BEATITUDES  OF  A  LEADER 

Blessed  is  the  leader  who  knows 
how  to  lead  without  being  dictato- 
rial; true  leaders  are  humble. 

Blessed  is  the  leader  who  seeks 
for  the  best  for  those  he  serves. 

Blessed  is  the  leader  who  leads 
for  the  good  of  the  most  concerned, 
and  not  for  the  personal  gratification 
of  his  own  ideas. 

Blessed  is  the  leader  who  develops 
leaders  while  leading. 


Blessed  is  the  leader  who  marches 
with  the  group,  interprets  correctly 
the  signs  on  the  pathway  that  lead 
to  success. 

Blessed  is  the  leader  who  has  his 
head  in  the  clouds  but  his  feet  on 
the  ground. 

Blessed  is  the  leader  who  con- 
siders leadership  an  opportunity  for 
service. 

—Anonymous. 
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JuJas  and  SoUiers  Enter  Garden 
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Flannelboard  figures  for  "In  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane/ 


Drawings   by  Dorothy  Handley. 
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Library  and  Visual  Aids 

You  Needn't 
Be  an 
Artist 

By  Jack  M.  Reed 
Photos  by  Ray  Kooyman 


TTlAST,  easy,  versatile  and  inex- 
Jp      pensive  —  that's  the  flannel- 
board.    Most  teachers  of  the 
Gospel  will  be  glad  to  know  that. 

And  they  would  be  thrilled  with 
the  flannelboard's  potentialities  if 
they  could  see  it  being  used  by  Keith 
E.  Montague,  Ensign  (Salt  Lake 
City)  Stake  Sunday  School  secretary 
and  a  Salt  Lake  advertising  agency 
executive. 

"It  is  a  misconception,"  says  Broth- 
er Montague,  "that  the  flannelboard 
is  useful  only  with  detailed  or  elab- 
orate illustrations,  such  as  figures  cut 
from  The  Instructor  or  the  beauti- 
fully-prepared figures  and  back- 
grounds available  commercially." 

Rather,  the  flannelboard  is  ideal 
for  presenting  abstract  subjects— lists 
of  events,  principles,  outlines  and 
the  like. 

This       is      Brother      Montague's 
recipe  : 

For  "ingredients,"  have  paper  in 
assorted  colors  ( available  in  the  9x12 
inch  size  from  five  -  and  -  ten  -  cent 
stores),  scissors,  sandpaper,  rubber 
cement;  crayons,  colored  chalk  or  a 


Keith  E.  Montague  of  the  Ensign  Stake  Sunday  School  Board  graphically  explains  why 
he  recommends  the  use  of  the  flannelboard  by  all  teachers— even  those  of  adult  classes. 


felt- tip  pen;  string  or  colored  yarn. 

With  the  scissors,  cut  the  colored 
paper  freely  —  in  irregular,  abstract 
shapes  for  developing  abstract  ideas. 
On  each  piece  of  paper  write  a  word 
or  words  that  highlight  your  presen- 
tation. 

To  represent  concrete  objects,  cut 
simple  silhouettes— a  tree,  a  vase,  a 
bridge,  a  seagull,  a  winding  stream, 
etc.  If  human  figures  are  necessary, 
also  cut  out  simple  silhouettes,  for- 
getting face  or  clothing  details.  If 
you  wish,  trace  from  a  magazine  an 
outline  of  the  figure  that  fits  your 
needs. 

Brush  rubber  cement  on  the  back 
of  the  sandpaper  strips  and  affix  one 
strip  on  the  back,  near  the  top,  of 
each  colored  paper  cut-out. 

The  string  may  be .  used  to  make 
simple  map  outlines,  with  colored 
paper  cut-outs  to  represent  lakes  and 
label  tags  to  identify  city  locations. 

Give  each  student  a  colored  cut- 
out on  which  is  printed  one  letter 
or  a  cue  word.  As  the  lesson  is  pre- 
sented have  each  put  his  cut-out  on 
the  flannelboard  at  the  appropriate 
time. 


Or,  cut  out  one  large  silhouette 
object  representing  the  key  point  of 
the  lesson,  and  cut  that  up  into  small 
pieces.  Print  lesson  highlights  on 
each  small  piece.  Then  assemble  the 
object,  piece  by  piece— as  you  would 
a  jigsaw  puzzle— while  you  develop 
the  lesson,  point  by  point. 

Variations  are  endless. 

But,  cautions  Brother  Montague, 
don't  use  the  flannelboard  every 
week.  To  assure  sustained  interest, 
rotate  with  other  aids,  such  as  the 
chalkboard  or  pictures. 

He  sees  the  flannelboard,  though, 
as  "the  answer  to  the  'poor'  teacher's 
prayer— the  teacher  who  is  'poor'  in 
terms  of  having  student  interest  and 
attention,  in  terms  of  time  available 
for  lesson  preparation  and  in  terms 
of  funds  for  the  purchase  of  mate- 
rial." 

And  the  beauty  of  it  is,  "you  don't 
have  to  be  an  artist,"  Brother  Mon- 
tague says.  "You  can  use  the  flannel- 
board easily  and  effectively  even  if 
you  can't  (as  the  old  saying  goes) 
'draw  a  straight  line.' " 
*     «     « 

( Concluded  on  page  280. ) 


In  a  lesson  on  faith,  a  key  point  is  first  cut  as  a  silhouette 
then  into  small  pieces,  each  labeled  with  a  lesson  highlight. 
As   lesson   develops,    object  is   assembled   as   a  jigsaw   puzzle. 


In  this  lesson  on  obedience,  Elijah  is  shown  first  as  a  cut-out 
figure,  the  brook  is  then  added,  and  finally  the  ravens  feed 
him.    Later   in   the  story,   Elijah's  altar   is   lighted   as    a   sign. 
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Photo  by  Adam's   Studio. 

Yee  Peterson,  genealogical  teacher  in  the  Monroe  North   Ward,   South  Sevier   Stake, 
has  each  student  draw  maps  on  which  are  posted  locations  where  data  have  been  found. 


Notes  from  the  Field 


They  Instill 
Knowledge 
and  Desire 


Conducted  by  Wallace  G.  Bennett 


Helps  Search  for  Records 

^^npHE  real  problem  is  to  help  peo- 
ple gain  a  desire  as  well  as 
the  know-how  to  search  out  their 
records,"  writes  Vee  Peterson  re- 
garding the  genealogical  classes  she 
teaches  in  Monroe  North  Ward  and 
South  Sevier  (Utah)  Stake. 

Sister  Peterson  constantly  uses 
visual  aids  in  class.  To  see  a  genea- 
logical problem  clearly,  she  finds  it 
necessary  to  put  it  in  writing.  She 
brings  samples  to  class  of  things 
she  finds  in  her  searches  —  birth  or 
marriage  certificates,  entry  in  a 
church  register,  burial  record,  death 
card,  military  record  from  the  Na- 
tional Archives   and   other  exhibits. 

She  is  also  a  firm  believer  in  the 
use  of  maps.  The  first  thing  she  asks 
class  members  to  get  after  they  have 
filled  out  their  pedigree  charts  is 
a  good  map  of  the  area,  preferably 
of  the  time  when  their  earliest 
known  ancestor  lived  there.  She 
has  them  make  small  drawings  of 
these  maps,  filling  them  in  with  dif- 
ferent colors  as  various  names  and 
records  are  searched  and  found. 

She  has  taught  the  ward  genea- 
logical class  for  six  years.  For  the 
past  four  years  at  the  stake  genea- 
logical meeting  she  has  taught  a 
class  in  genealogical  research  for 
ward  workers.  During  this  time 
the  stake  class  has  been  compiling  a 
record  book  of  all  the  pedigrees  of 
the  people  of  the  stake.  The  book 
is  growing  rapidly. 

A  year  ago  she  started  a  class  in 
beginning  research  for  anyone  in  the 
stake  who  was  interested.  A  class  has 
been  completed  in  Scandinavian  re- 


search, and  one  begun  in  English 
and  American  research.  These  clas- 
ses are  held  the  first  and  third  Mon- 
days in  the  stake  house.  At  a  re- 
cent session  the  group  had  a  Utah 
census  of  1850.  Nine  people  were 
helped  that  evening  when  birth  rec- 
ords were  proven,  spelling  of  names 
was  checked,  and  a  child  was  found. 

Sister  Peterson  is  the  mother  of 
eight  children  from  ages  two  to  20. 
Her  husband,  Weldon  Peterson,  is  a 
former  bishop  of  the  Monroe  North 
Ward. 


"A  New  Chapel  Is  Built" 

CHILDREN  attending  the  Sunday 

School     kindergarten     class     in 

Union    Third    Ward,    East    Jordan 

(Utah)  Stake,  have  en- 

^^juj^TE  riched     concepts     of 

what    is    required    to 

build  a  chapel.  Hazel 

L.    Trimble    is    their 

teacher. 

In  connection  with 
a  story,  "A  New 
Hazel  L  Trimble  Chapel  Is  Built,"  Sis- 
ter Trimble  used  the  flannelboard. 
The  story  explained  how  fathers, 
mothers  and  children  help  build 
chapels. 

Sister  Trimble  took  the  children 
outside  to  look  at  the  exterior  of 
the  chapel  and  the  grounds.  One 
boy  remarked  that  they  needed  a 
new  chapel.  She  told  him  they  were 
going  to  have  one.  Then  she  asked 
if  they  would  like  to  do  something 
to  help  build  the  new  chapel.  All 
answered,  "Yes!"  and  one  girl  sug- 


gested they  save  their  pennies  and 
bring  them  to  the  bishop.  So  a  bank 
was  provided  for  receiving  the  chil- 
dren's pennies. 


Successful  Teacher  Training 

lyf ILDRED  T.  PETTIT,  a  former 
member  of  the  Primary  Associ- 
ation general  board,  was  Pasadena 
(California)  Stake  teacher  training 
leader  and  the  group  leader  of  the 
teacher  training  class  in  South  Pasa- 
dena Ward  simultaneously  during 
the  1956-57  season. 

In  the  South  Pasadena  Ward  class, 
there  were  38  responses  to  40  letters 
sent  out  by  the  bishop.  Certificates 
of  completion  were  awarded  to  28, 
including  five  who  had  repeated  the 
course. 

Each  class  member  purchased  a 
manual.  Sister  Pettit  brought  en- 
richment materials  to  the  class.  (She 
keeps  a  complete  file  from  The  In- 
structor.) She  always  sought  the 
best  pictures  she  could  find,  espe- 
cially of  Jesus,  for  she  feels  that 
pictures  of  the  Saviour  inspire. 

Several  of  those  in  her  class  were 
brought  back  into  Church  activity 
as  a  result  of  the  class.  Some  had 
not  taught  before,  but  were  willing 
to  take  a  teaching  position  after 
completing  the  course. 

She  expects  that  every  ward  in 
Pasadena  Stake  will  have  a  teacher 
training    class    during    the    current 

year. 

«     »     » 

{Concluded  on  page  279.) 
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Books  for  Lesson  Enrichment 


In  the  Service 
of  Others 


"Read  not  to  contradict  and  con- 
jute;  nor  to  believe  and  take  for 
granted;  nor  to  -find  talk  and  dis- 
course; but  to  weigh  and  consider." 

—Francis  Bacon. 
By  Minnie   E.   Anderson 


Whether  you  build  or  maintain  lifeboats,  whether  you  seek  to 
serve  your  fellow  men  through  the  written  word  or  try  to  help 
by  some  other  means,  if  you  serve  others  you  are  serving  God. 


True  Story  of  Serving  God 

^-Family  Courageous  by  Louise  Lar- 
sen  Fisher;  illustrated  by  Richard 
Gunn;  Deseret  Book  Company,  Salt 
Lake  City;  $2. 

This  is  a  true  story  of  how  the 
Gospel  gave  a  man  the  faith  and 
dogged  determination  to  accomplish 
the  impossible.  It  is  the  humble  men 
who  have  greatness  of  heart  and 
spirit  whose  lives  often  go  unsung. 
Such  was  the  character  of  Christian 
C.  Larsen. 

With  his  equally  courageous  wife 
and  her  five  children  by  a  former 
marriage  and  his  eight  children  by 
his  first  wife  and  their  five  own  chil- 
dren they   pioneered   Uintah  Basin 


Story  of 
Indian 


Maiden 


FOR  GOSPEL  TEACHERS 

and  developed  a  successful  merchan- 
dising business.  The  parched  dry 
land,  lack  of  trees  and  water  did  not 
discourage  them.  Eighteen  children 
were  reared  with  humor,  love,  and 
devotion.  They  were  taught  to  love 
work  and  abide  by  the  laws  of  our 
Heavenly  Father. 

Christian  Larsen  loved  people. 
He  served  the  community  as  dentist, 
pulling  aching  teeth;  doctored  the 
sick,  and  gave  shelter  and  succor 
to  all  who  were  in  need  of  comfort 
and  sustenance. 

The  Gospel  taught  him  that  by 
serving  his  fellow  men  he  was  serv- 
ing God,  and  the  Lord  gave  him 
the  strength  and  means  to  do  it. 


FOR  ENJOYABLE  READING 

A  delightful  epic  poem  on  the  In- 
dian legend  concerning  Mt.  Tim- 
panogos.  The  author  with  excellent 
creative  style  and  subtle  use  of 
words  tells  a  charmingly  romantic 
story  of  the  beautiful  Indian  maiden 
who  bravely  gave  her  life  to  appease 
the  gods  and  bring  rain  for  the 
parched  and  dying  crops. 

This  lovely  illustrated  book  would 
make  a  nice  gift  for  a  hospital  pa 


In  a  Nutshell 

^-Handy  Scripture  Guide  by  Ben- 
jamin Alward;  Deseret  Book  Com- 
pany,  Salt  Lake  City;  $1.75. 

Missionaries  and  Gospel  teachers 
will  appreciate  this  useful  little  book. 
It  fills  a  real  need. 

The  author  has  conveniently  ar- 
ranged scriptures  from  the  Bible, 
Book  of  Mormon,  Doctrine  and  Cov- 
enants, and  Pearl  of  Great  Price 
under  subheads  that  are  beliefs  and 
principles  of  the  Restored  Church. 
It  might  be  said  that  it  is  the  Gospel 
in  a  nutshell. 

#     *     # 


Teddy 
Roosevelt's 


Other  Side 


►T/ie  Heart  of  Timpanogos  by  Ed- 
ward R.  Tuttle;  published  by  the 
author;  $1  or  $2. 


,-         .      r      -r         -^J  '^Theodore    Roosevelt's    Letters   to 
tient.   Also,  the  entire  family  would  ^.^  Children,  edited  by  Joseph  Buck- 
enjoy  It  on  home  evening.  j-^  Bishop;  Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
«     *     «  New  York;  $3.50. 
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Theodore  Roosevelt  became  a 
world  figure  as  the  result  of  his 
military  genius  in  the  Spanish-Amer- 
ican War  and  his  strong  leadership 
as  president  of  the  United  States 
following  the  assassination  of  Presi- 
dent William  McKinley.  To  the 
American  people  he  is  known  for 
his  patriotism,  vitality  and  strength 
of  purpose.  Few,  however,  know  of 
the  deep  affection  he  felt  for  his 
wife  and  children. 

Throughout  these  letters  there  is 
a  pronounced  fatherly  interest  that 
warms  the  heart.  You  feel  his  love 
and  enthusiasm  for  life,  his  work 
and  his  family.  Here  is  an  excellent 
lesson  in  human  relationship. 


thor  of  short  stories  which  have  ap- 
peared in  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  To- 
morrow Magazine,  Charm  and  Paris 
Review. 


# 


GLACIER 
PILOT 


Adventure 


in 


Unusual 

Family 

Experiences 


►A  Houseful  of  Love  by  Marjorie 
Housepain;  Random  House,  New 
York;  $3.50. 

This  charming  story  of  an  Amer- 
ican-Armenian family  will  make  a 
perfect  book  for  leisure  reading.  Its 
setting  is  the  fabulous  city  of  New 
York.  The  story  brings  to  the  reader 
many  unusual  places  and  experi- 
ences. The  author,  a  graduate  of 
Barnard  College,  New  York,  is  au- 


Alaska 


►T/ie  Glacier  Pilot  by  Beth  Day; 
Henry  Holt  and  Company,  New 
York;  $4.50. 

How  would  you  like  to  land  in 
an  airplane  on  top  of  a  glacier? 
If  you  relish  thrilling  adventure 
and  suspense,  you  will  enjoy  read- 
ing how  Bob  Reeve  conquered  the 
rugged  country  of  Alaska  and 
learned  to  fly  literally  by  instinct. 
He  learned  quickly  that  lampblack 
spread  over  the  white  snow  —  so  he 
could  judge  how  close  he  was  flying 
to  the  ground  —  would  soon  disap- 
pear if  the  sun  were  bright.  So  he 
found  it  necessary  to  always  have 
on  hand  in  his  plane  a  plentiful 
supply  of  black-dyed  gunny  sacks 
to  drop  on  the  area  where  he  wished 
to  land. 

Pilot  Reeve  has  done  much  to 
turn  the  Alaskan  wilderness  into  an 
efficient  bulwark  of  defense  for 
America. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  FIELD 

(Concluded  from  page  277.) 

Outstanding  Teacher 

^X/HAT  makes  a  teacher  successful 
and  outstanding?  Mabel  Smith, 
Sunday  School  Gospel  Doctrine  in- 
structor of  Beaver  Second  Ward, 
Beaver  (Utah)  Stake,  is  rated  out- 
standing by  D.  Evan  Stapley  of  the 
Beaver  Stake  presidency  for  these 
reasons: 

The  testimony  of  the  Gospel  she 
has  seems  to  radiate  from  her,  "mak- 
ing her  cheerful,  enthusiastic  and 
friendly  to  all." 

She  uses  different  teaching  meth- 
ods from  time  to  time:  group  study 
within  the  class,  individual  partici- 
pation in  looking  up  assigned  prob- 
lems, round-table  discussions,  and 
an  occasional  invitation  to  an  out- 
standing visitor  to  lecture  to  the 
class  on  special  subjects. 


She  is  always  thoroughly  prepared. 
Her  preparation  includes  extensive 
reading  and  careful  outlining.  She 
often  lists  the  main  points  of  the 
lesson  as  questions  at  the  beginning 
of  the  class.  This  stimulates  interest 
during  the  lesson  and  participation 
at  the  last  part  of  the  class. 

Sister  Smith  uses  pictures,  dia- 
grams, charts  and  other  visual  aids 
suggested  by  the  lesson  subject  mat- 
ter. These  are  frequently  of  her  own 
making. 

She  possesses  a  neat  appearance, 
pleasing  manner,  positive  attitude 
and  cheerful  disposition.  These  traits 
make  it  a  pleasure  to  be  around  her. 


Impressive  Program 

T^WO    Utah    Sunday    Schools    are 

planning  Christmas  presentations 

similar  to  successful  ones  they  held 

last  Easter.    They  are  in  Bountiful 


Second  and  Fifteenth  Wards,  Boun- 
tiful Stake. 

Adult  classes  moved  into  the  rec- 
reation hall  for  the  class  period 
They  were  shown  a  slide  presenta- 
tion depicting  the  major  events  in 
the  final  week  of  Christ's  ministry. 
Twenty-two  2x2  inch  slides  had 
been  purchased  from  Deseret  Book 
Company.  The  slides  began  with 
the  triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem 
at  the  beginning  of  Holy  Week  and 
ended  with  the  ascension.  Each 
slide  was  a  full-color  reproduction 
of  some  famous  painting  of  a  par- 
ticular event,  such  as  da  Vinci's  "The 
Last  Supper." 

The  verses  of  scripture  most  ap- 
propriate to  the  scene  shown  had 
been  selected  and  recorded  on  tape 
by  a  professional  announcer.  As 
the  tape  recording  was  playing,  and 
the  slide  appeared  on  the  screen, 
low  background  music  from  a  phono- 
graph record  was  also  presented. 

A  regular  slide  projector  was 
used.  It  was  placed  far  enough  from 
the  stage  so  that  a  large,  distinct 
picture  was  thrown  on  the  screen, 
Windows  were  covered  with  heavy 
cardboard  to  reduce  lighting  to 
proper  darkness. 

The  above  part  of  the  program 
took  35  minutes. 

In  addition,  notes  on  the  paintings 
v/ere  prepared  from  an  art  critic's 
point  of  view,  using  Christ  and  Fine 
Arts  by  Cynthia  Pearl  Maus  as  source 
material.  The  writer  indicated  ex- 
actly what  the  artist  portrayed,  who 
characters  in  the  paintings  were, 
and  other  interesting  effects. 

Former  Superintendent  George 
Barrus,  now  in  the  bishopric  of  the 
Fifteenth  Ward,  hopes  similar  slides 
can  be  prepared  on  Church  history. 


*     « 


Each  Child  Belongs 

lOSIE  HALLIDAY  uses  the  flan- 
J  nelboard  with  the  "sheep-fold" 
idea  in  her  enlistment  work  with 
Course  No.  9,  Glen- 
dale  West  Ward, 
Glendale  (California) 
Stake.  Each  child's' 
name  is  on  a  sheep. 
When  that  child  is 
not  present,  that  little 
sheep  is  placed  in  the 
Josie  Haiiiday  lost  fold.  Assignments 
are  regularly  made  for  contacts  of 
missing  students. 

Sister  Haiiiday  loves  her  students; 
she  loves  the  Gospel;  she  loves  teach- 
ing-   . 

IF  there  is  a  particularly  outstanding  performance 
in     some     phase     of     Gospel     teaching     being 
done  in   your    stake,   ward,   or  branch,   please 
report  it  to;     Wallace  G.   Bennett,   The  Instructor, 
50   North  Main   Street,   Salt   Lake  City    16,    Utah. 
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Gospel  Teaching  I 
Remember  Best 


By  VonteUa  Kimball 


"Earth's  crammed  with  heaven, 
And  every   common   bush   afire 

with  God; 
But  only  he  who  sees  takes  off 

his  shoes, 
The  rest  sit  round  it  and  pluck 
blackberries."^ 

AS  mother  quoted  these  meaning- 
ful  words  written  by  Ehzabeth 
Barrett  Browning,  my  spirit  took 
flight.  I  was  Hterally  out  under  the 
skies  with  God.  Hardly  noticed 
were  the  frequent  pricks  from  the 
thorny  bushes.  Stained,  sun-browned 
Httle  fingers  busily  plucked  the 
blackberries,  but  my  thoughts  were 
heaven-bound. 

Whether  gathering  water  cress  or 
shelling  dry  bean  pods  under  the 
Potawatomi  tree,  mother's  exquisite 
sensitivities  taught  us  the  classic 
lessons  of  life.  She  breathed  her 
own  spiritual  vitality  and  rhythm 
into  our  souls.  All  around  us  .  .  . 
God  in   everything! 

Out  on  our  farm  in  Fielding,  Utah, 
mother  conducted  summer  Home 
Primary  and  Sunday  School  for  her 
six  small  children.  In  our  tiny,  rather 
isolated  harvest-home,  enchantment 
dwelled.  Despite  the  long,  work- 
filled  days,  mother's  personality  il- 
luminated the  hours.  Her  continuous 


^Elizabeth     Barrett     Browning,     Aurora     heigh. 
Book  Vn,  line  820. 


example    radiated    the    Gospel    of 
Christ. 

In  early  childhood  an  impressive 
and  indelible  fact  carved  its  truth 
into  my  being.  My  mama's  weekday 
vocabulary  was  the  same  as  her  Sun- 
day vocabulary.  She  did  not  confuse 
moral  verbiage  with  a  righteous  life. 

Mother's  art  in  teaching  stemmed 
from  a  combination  of  serenity  of 
spirit  and  a  delightful,  dramatic 
wonderland  quality.  She  was  a  mas- 
ter storyteller.  Spontaneously  we 
invested  our  imagination  with  hers. 
Vibrant  and  modulated,  her  voice 
so  glorified  the  teachings  of  the 
Master  that  a  hero  worship  was  in- 
evitable. She  created  a  scriptural- 
world  of  reality  wherein  the  bones 
of  the  past  were  colorfully  clothed 
in  warm  flesh  and  blood. 

Always  and  always  kindness  was 
emphasized  as  the  chief  virtue. 

During  this  teachable  and  impres- 
sionable age  I  developed  a  bone- 
deep  conviction  .  .  .  God  would  find 
offensive  a  moldy  or  pretentious  spir- 
ituality. Although  the  asafetida  bag 
around  my  neck  had  a  fetid  odor, 
I  instinctively  sensed  that  my  spirit- 
ual aroma  should  be  fragrant  and 
unfeigned. 

"Pretty  is  as  pretty  does"  was 
classified  gospel  in  these  home 
classes. 

Perfecting  our  own  performance 
in  our  way  of  life  was  urged  as  an 


LIBRARY  AND  VISUAL  AIDS 

{Concluded  from  page  276.) 


What's  New 


at  Deseret  Book 


Filmstrip  Projector 


A  MONG  new  visual  aids  available 
from  Deseret  Book  Company,  44 
East  South  Temple,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah,  are  these  35-mm.  filmstrips: 


"Autumn  Is  Here"  (A-853-1,  $5), 
shows  the  world  in  all  its  color  in 
autumn. 

"Happy  Times  at  Home"  ( N-780-2, 
$2.50),  in  black  and  white,  with 
script. 

"Parables  from  Nature"  (C-727SA, 
six  strips  in  set;  $5  each  with  script 
or  record;  $33.75  set;  in  color),  por- 
trays parables  Jesus  taught. 

"The  Story  of  Jesus"  (C-712SA,  six 
strips  in  set;  $5  each  with  script; 
$27  set). 


VONTELLA  KIMBALL 

"My  fingers  busily  plucked  the  blackber- 
ries, but  my  thoughts  were  heaven-hound." 

integral  part  of  our  religion.  Magni- 
fying our  Maker  by  being  our  most 
pleasing  and  considerate  selves  — 
this,  too,  was  worship.  Clwrm  with- 
in and  without,  was  taught,  demon- 
strated and  lived  by  mother's  en- 
during pattern. 

The  need  for  the  daily  improve- 
ment and  refashioning  of  my  own 
character  through  the  everlastingly- 
at-it  habit!  This  is  the  "Gospel 
Teaching  I  Remember  Best." 


THE    AUTHOR 

VONTELLA  KIMBALL,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Church  in  Denver, 
Colorado,  is  a  nationally  distinguished 
fashion  and  cosmetic  authority. 

She  was  born  in  Farmington,  Utah, 
to  David  C.  and  Lois  Kimball  Hess. 
Her  son,  Stanley  Kimball,  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  City  College  faculty  in 
New  York  City  while  he  is  com- 
pleting his  Ph.D.  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, 

During  her  youth  in  Salt  Lake 
City,  she  won  several  selling  contests 
and  was  sent  to  New  York  City  in 
1929  for  specialized  training  in  mar- 
keting and  publicizing  cosmetics  and 
drugs.  Eventually,  her  work  included 
all  of  the  United  States  and  parts  of 
Canada,  Alaska  and  Central  Ameri- 
ca. She  has  made  several  trips  to 
inspect  cosmetic  salons  and  fashion 
centers  in  Europe  and  has  studied 
in  the  Near  East.  Sister  Kimball 
still  serves  as  adviser  for  cosmetic 
and  fashion  groups,  helping  to  out- 
line promotional  and  publicity  pro- 
grams. 

Among  her  pet  activities  is  her 
work  with  the  Mutual  Improvement 
Association  and  fireside  gatherings. 
She  has  spoken  many  times  to  Den- 
ver Stake  young  people  on  the  sub- 
ject, "Charm  and  Gracious  Living." 
She  lectures  from  the  stage  and  over 
radio  and  television.  She  also  has 
written  many  articles. 

In  the  Church,  Sister  Kimball  has 
held  positions  in  most  of  the  aux- 
iliary organizations.  At  present  she 
is  a  member  of  the  Western  States 
Mission  board. 
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Hymn  for  the  Month  of  November 


66 


Comey  Ye  Thankful  People 


^^ 


"M-OVEMBER,     1957,     "Come,    Ye 

Thankful    People,"    Hymns    — 

Church  of  ]esus  Christ  of  Latter-day 

Saints,  No.  29. 

FOR  CHORISTERS:  The  domin- 
ating theme  in  this  hymn  is  one  of 
joyful  thanksgiving.  The  melody  is 
good,  even  splendid,  and  choristers 
can  recommend  its  being  sung  with 
full  voice.  But  the  text  message  is 
of  supreme  quality  which  deserves 
at  least  full-throated  singing.  How 
good  does  anyone  think  is  lukewarm 
thankfulness?  How  sincere  is  a  weak 
expression  of  gratitude? 

In  present-day  Zion  we  enjoy  a 
fulfillment  of  the  prophecy:  "Joy 
and  gladness  shall  be  found  therein, 
thanksgiving,  and  the  voice  of  melo- 
dy." (Isaiah  51:3.)  Let  everyone, 
then,  who  has  gladness  and  thanks- 
giving express  it  in  fervent  voice. 

This  hymn  is  most  powerful  when 
sung  in  unison.  The  melody  range  is 
not  too  high  for  anyone,  even  basses 
and  altos,  providing  it  is  sung  loudly. 
The  range  is  not  even  as  high  as 
that  of  the  United  States'  national 
anthem. 

Keep  a  strict,  straight  rhythm 
throughout.  This  is  not  easy  to  do, 
but  choristers  might  try.  It  certain- 
ly is  not  impossible. 

The  month  of  November  affords 
excellent  opportunity  to  teach  the 
fundamental  principle  of  thankful- 
ness for  the  rich  and  bountiful  bless- 
ings in  our  present  day.  In  Alma 
(7:23)  we  read:  "And  now  I  would 
that  ye  should  be  .  .  .  diligent  in 
keeping  the  commandments  of  God 
at  all  times;  asking  for  whatsoever 
things  ye  stand  in  need,  both  spirit- 
ual and  temporal;  always  returning 
thanks  unto  God  for  whatsoever 
things  ye  do  receive." 

FOR  ORGANISTS:  This  hymn 
is  easy  enough  to  sing,  to  direct  and 
to  play  in  an  ordinary  way,  but  it 
will  take  a  bit  of  care  and  skill  to 
infuse  into  it  the  life  and  glad  spirit 
which  it  deserves.  Now  how  do 
we  do  that? 

First,  we  need  not  be  in  a  hurry. 
There  is  time  enough  for  all  things, 
even  for  singing  thanks  to  our  Heav- 


enly Father.  Let  the  tempo  be  quite 
steady  in  order  to  lend  its  strength 
to  the  hymn.  If  you  do  not  feel  a 
resultant  strength  of  style,  your 
rhythm  just  is  not  good.  You  need 
not  be  a  trained  musician  to  enjoy 
rhythm,  for  the  rhythm  of  music  is 
akin  to  the  rhythm  of  life  all  about 
us.  So,  directors  and  organists,  let 
go  of  meaningless  meanderings,  and 
take  hold  of  this  hymn  with  a  firm 
and  steady  beat.  And  you  organists 
back  up  the  director  with  like  kind 
of  playing.  You  might  practice  this 
with  real  profit  at  the  monthly  prep- 
aration meeting. 

Second,  play  this  hymn  in  a  marked 
style,  marcato.  The  melody  may  be 
played  quite  legato  in  order  to  give 
it  a  singing  quality,  but  separate  the 
other     three     lower    parts     clearly. 


There  are  many  repeated  notes,  all 
of  which  should  be  clearly  separated. 
Try  it;  you  will  be  pleased  with  the 
resultant  improved  musical  style. 

This  hymn  is  meant  to  be  sung 
with  full  voice  resulting  from  a  full 
heart.  Will  it  not  be  strange  if  the 
organist  plays  in  a  weak  and  minc- 
ing manner?  All  right  then,  gird 
up  your  armor,  put  on  the  stops, 
play  forte,  and  let  your  sound  be 
equal  in  loudness  with  all  the  con- 
gregation. 

"There  let  the  peahng  organ  blow 

To  the  full  voiced  quire  below, 

In  service  high  and  anthems  clear. 

As  may  with  sweetness,  through  mine  ear. 

Dissolve  me  into  ecstacies, 

And  bring  all  heaven  before  mine  eyes."i 

—Alexander  Schreiner. 

iMilton,   John,  II  Penseroso,   line    161. 
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Sacrament  Music  and  Gems 

For  the  Month  of  November 
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SACRAMENT   GEMS 


For  Senior  Sunday  School 


For  Junior  Sunday  School 


TF  any  of  you  lack  wisdom,  let  him     AX/HILE   of  these   emblems  we 

ask  of  God,  that  giveth  to  all  men  partake, 

liberally,   and   upbraideth   not;    and  In  Jesus'  name  and  for  His  sake, 

it  shall  be  given  him.*  Let  us  remember  and  be  sure 

Our  hearts  and  hands  are  clean 
and  pure. 
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Superintendents 

As  providing  adequate  classroom 
space  becomes  more  of  a  problem, 
let  no  one  point  a  finger  at  you 
and  say,  .  .  . 


66 


Seek  out  the  lonely,  the  discouraged,  the  nonattender  and  invite  them  to  come  again. 


WE  will  undoubtedly  witness  the 
greatest  numerical  increase 
during  the  next  20  years  that 
the  Church  has  ever  experienced. 
If  it  should  be  necessary  to  double 
all  Sunday  School  facilities,  we  will 
be  involved  in  a  very  costly  building 
program. 

Many  wards  today  feel  keenly  the 
need  for  additional  Sunday  School 
facilities.  Classrooms  are  crowded 
and  in  some  instances  uncomfortable. 
The  learning  situation  is  seriously 
impaired  by  such  accommodations. 
It  is  even  probable  that  many  people 
stay  away  from  Sunday  School  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  adequate  and 
comfortable  meeting  places. 

There  is  hardly  a  ward  in  the 
Church  that  could  not  double  its 
Sunday  School  facility  if  called  upon 
to  do  so.  The  method  by  which  this 
can  be  accomplished  is  not  new.  It 
has  been  suggested  before  and  tried 
in  several  wards,  with  success. 

Every  ward  in  the  Church  that 
uses  a  chapel,  classrooms  and  recrea- 
tional facilities  exclusively  for  one 
hour  and  30  minutes  on  Sunday,  by 
extending  the  time  by  five  minutes 
can  conduct  two  Sunday  Schools,  ac- 


commodating twice  as  many  people 
as  at  present. 

The  Presiding  Bishop's  Office  cir- 
culated schedule  drawings,  showing 
how  "Sunday  Chapel  Use  by  Two 
Wards"  can  be  arranged  without 
conflict  between  any  of  the  meetings 
on  Sunday.  Plan  II  permits  of  the 
double  schedule-double  use  Sunday 
plan,  as  outlined  in  Chapter  15  of 
The  Sunday  School  Handbook,  page 
70. 

The  "Double  Sunday  School"  is 
Plan  III.  It  too  can  be  obtained 
from  the  Presiding  Bishopric's  Of- 
fice or  from  the  Deseret  Sunday 
School  Union  offices. 

No  superintendent  nor  bishop 
desires  the  finger  of  blame  pointed 
to  him  by  a  disappointed  parent  or 
wayward  child  implying  the  accu- 
sation, "If  you  had  provided  room, 
I  would  have  attended  Sunday 
School." 

In  a  parable,  the  Saviour  asks  the 
question,  "If  a  man  have  an  hundred 
sheep  and  one  of  them  be  gone 
astray,  doth  he  not  leave  the  ninety 
and  nine,  and  goeth  into  the  moun- 
tains, and  seeketh  that  which  is  gone 
astray?"   {Matthew  18:12.) 


I  Would 


Have  Come, 
If..." 


To  reflect  upon  the  love  our  Fa- 
ther has  for  each  of  His  children 
will  compel  all  of  us  to  make  such 
adjustments  of  our  personal  affairs, 
so  that  meeting  times  can  be  ar- 
ranged for  Sunday  School  when 
adequate  room  is  available  for  all 
members  of  the  ward  to  attend. 

—Superintendent  Lynn  S.  Richards. 


COiMING   EVENTS 

Sept.  15, 1957 

Sunday  School 

Budget  Fund  Sunday 


Sept.  29, 1957* 

Suitable  Date  to  Begin 

Teacher  Training  Classes 

Oct.  4,  5  and  6, 1957 

Semi-annual 
General  Conference 

Oct.  6, 1957 

Sunday  School 

Semi-annual  Conference 

Nov.  17, 1957 
"Bring-a-friend"  Sunday 


THE  DESERET  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  UNION 

Geobge  R.  Hill,  General  Superintendent; 
David  Lawrence  McKay,  First  Assistant  General  Superintendent;  Lyxn   S.  Richards,   Second  Assistant  General  Superintendent; 
Wallace  F.  Bennett,  General  Treasurer;  Paul  B.  Tanner,  Assistant  General  Treasurer;  Richard  E.  Folland,  General  Secretary 


MEMBERS  OF  THE  DESERET  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  UNION  BOARD 


Georse  R.  Hill 
David  L.  McKay 
Lynn  S.  Richards 
Wallace  F.  Bennett 
Richard  E.  Folland 
Lucy  G.  Speiry 
Marie  F.  Felt 
Gerrit  de  Jong,  Jr. 
Earl  J.  Glade 
Wendell  J.  Ashton 
A.  William  Lund 
Archibald  F.  Bennett 
Kenneth  S.  Bennion 
J.  Holman  Waters 
H.  Aldous  Dixon 


Leland  H.  Monson 
Alexander  Schreiner 
Lorna  C.  Alder 
A,  Parley  Bates 
William  P.  Miller 
Ralph  B.  Keeler 
Vernon  J.  LeeMaster 
Claribel  W.  Aldous 
Eva  May  Green 
Melba  Glade 
Addie  L.  Swapp 
W.  Lowell  Castleton 
Henry  Eyring 
Carl  J.  Christensen 
Hazel  F.  Young 

Adam  S.  Bennion  an 


Hazel  W.  Lewis 
Florence  S.  Allen 
Beth  Hooper 
Wilford  M.  Burton 
Asahel  D.  WoodrufiE 
James  L.  Barker 
Reed  H.  Bradford 
Frank  S.  Wise 
David  A.  Shand 
Clair  W.  Johnson 
Delmar  H.  Dickson 
Clarence  Tyndall 
Norman  R.  Gulbrandsen 
Wallace  G.  Bennett 
Addie  J.  Gilmore 
d  Hugh  B.  Brown,  Advisers  to 


Camille  W.  Halliday 
Margaret  Hopkinson 
Mima  Rasband 
Edith  M.  Nash 
Marion  G.  Merkley 
Minnie  E.  Anderson 
Henry  L.  Isaksen 
Alva  H.  Parry 
Bernard  S.  Walker 
Royden  G.  Derrick 
Harold  A.  Dent 
Wayne  G.  Brown 
Paul  B.  Tanner 
Horace  A.  Christiansen 
Catherine  Bowles 

the  General  Board 


Raymond  B.  Holbrook 
Joseph  Fielding  Smith,  Jr. 
Lorin  F.  Wheelwright 
Fred  W.  Schwendiman 
David  W.  Evans 
Lewis  J.  Wallace 
Daniel  A.  Keeler 
Clarence  E.  Wonnacott 
Lucy  Picco 
Arthur  D.  Browne 
J.  Roman  Andrus 
Ralph  D.  Thomson 
George  H.  Fudge 
Howard  S.  Bennion 
Herald  L.  Carlston 
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QUESTION    BOX 


Ward  Parties 

r\    Are  all  socials  in  the  ward  exclusively  under  the 
^  ■  direction  of  the  Mutual?  —Or em  Stake. 

A.  Planning  and  conducting  of  recreational  activi- 
ties for  the  ward  have  been  given  to  the  Mutual  Im- 
provement Association.  However,  such  does  not  apply 
to  Sunday  School  class  or  faculty  meeting  socials.  Such 
parties  are  under  the  sponsorship  and  chaperonage  of 
the  class  teacher  or  other  authorized  Sunday  School 
officer. 


Sunday  School  Prayers 

Q.  Is  there  a  minimum  age  for  the  one  chosen  to 
open  or  close  the  Senior  Sunday  School  with  prayer 
and  must  they  hear  the  priesthood?         —Seattle  Stake. 

A.  It  is  the  province  of  the  Sunday  School  to  train 
boys  and  girls  and  members  of  the  Church  in  the  order 
of  prayer;  also,  to  develop  a  true  spiritual  and  rever- 
ential attitude  on  the  part  of  those  attending.  No  age 
limit  is  fixed,  nor  need  the  one  chosen  be  a  bearer  of 
the  priesthood.    The   choice   is   within  the    discretion 

of  the  superintendent. 

«     *     # 

Manuals  for  Every  Pupil 

Q.  Is  it  advisable  to  urge  all  Senior  Sunday  School 
members  to  purchase  manuals? 

A.  "Testimony  of  the  truthfulness  of  the  Gospel 
is  a  matter  of  the  pupil's  own  seeking.  The  wise  and 
skillful  teacher,  therefore,  will  make  individual  and 
group  assignments  to  motivate  the  pupils  to  do  such 
seeking."  General  Superintendent  George  R.  Hill,  in 
making  this  statement,  believes  that  if  all  pupils  had 
manuals,  the  latter  could  be  used  by  students  in  pre- 
paring assignments  thus  increasing  each  student's 
participation. 


Explaining  the  Enlistment  Program 

Q.  Our  teachers  do  not  seem  to  understand  the 
enlistment  program.  When  would  be  a  good  time  to 
explain  it  to  them?  .  —Convention  question. 

A.  Fifteen  minutes  of  the  ward  faculty  meeting 
should  be  devoted  to  business  and  reports.    The  dis- 


cussion of  the  enlistment  program  should  be  high  on 
the  agenda  in  the  business  section  of  the  faculty  meet- 
ing.  See  The  Sunday  School  Handbook,  page  53. 


Teaching  the  Gospel  with  Music 

Q.  How  can  the  Sunday  School  ward  chorister  he- 
come  an  elective  Gospel  teacher? 

A.  "In  order  to  be  the  greatest  Gospel  teacher  in 
the  ward,  which  the  Sunday  School  chorister  certainly 
has  the  opportunity  of  becoming,  he  needs  to  prepare. 
Not  only  should  he  select  the  songs  to  be  sung,  but 
he  should  memorize  every  verse  of  each  song  he  directs, 
until  he  can  sing  it  as  he  directs  it  without  reference 
to  his  book  at  all.  He  cannot  give  out  what  he  does 
not  feel,  and  he  must  give  expression  to  the  song  to 
adequately  feel  it."   (Superintendent  George  R.  Hill.) 


Precede  Students  to  Classroom 

Q.  My  students  are  often  very  noisy  when  I  arrive 
from  the  worship  service  at  the  beginning  of  the  class. 
How  may  I  correct  this  condition? 

A.  The  teacher  should  always  precede  the  class  to 
the  classroom.  When  the  worship  service  concludes 
with  the  passing  of  the  sacrament,  this  same  reverential 
attitude  should  be  carried  to  the  classroom.  This  the 
teacher  can  usually  achieve  if  she  is  waiting  in  the 
room  to  greet  the  class  members  as  they  enter. 


Sustaining  Officers,  Teachers 

Q.  When  should  Sunday  School  officers  and  teach- 
ers he  presented  to  the  membership  of  the  ward  for  sus- 
taining vote?  —Southern  Arizona  Stake. 

A.  It  is  the  bishop  who  determines  at  which  meeting 
he  wishes  to  release  and  call  for  the  sustaining  vote 
of  Sunday  School  officers  and  teachers.  The  new  edi- 
tion of  The  Sunday  School  Handbook  on  page  47,  item 
3,  will  read:  "Present  the  name  of  the  appointee  to 
the  Sunday  School  congregation,  if  his  name  has  not 
been   presented   to    the   ward   congregation   for    their 


sustammg  vote. 


—Superintendent  Lynn  S.  Richards. 


\  CTIONS  speak  louder  than  words 


±\ 


but  not  so  often. 


—Anon. 


npHERE  is  great  ability  in  knowing 
how  to   conceal  one's   ability. 

—Rochefoucauld. 


CHARACTER  is  a  by-product;   it 
is  produced  in  the  great  manu- 
facture of  daily  duty. 

—Woodrow  Wilson. 


|"F  time  be  of  all  things  the  most 
precious,  according  to  Ben  Frank- 
lin, wasting  time  must  be  the  great- 
est prodigality,  since  lost  time  is 
never  found  again.  Let  us  then  up 
and  be  doing,  and  doing  to  the  pur- 
pose; so  by  diligence  shall  we  do 
more  with  less  perplexity. 


CPARE  moments  are  the  gold  dust 
of  time.    Of  all  the  portions  of 
our  life,  the  spare  moments  are  the 
most  fruitful  in  good  or  evil. 


/^OOD  judgment  often  comes  from 
experience  gained  through  poor 
judgment. 


A  SENSE  of  humor  is  the  oil  of 
life's  engine,  says  G.  S.  Merriam. 
Without  it  the  machinery  creaks 
and  groans.  No  lot  is  so  hard,  no 
aspect  of  things  is  so  grim,  but  it 
relaxes  before  a  hearty  laugh. 

—Sunshine  Magazine. 
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Junior  Sunday  School 


Realizing  how  lasting  the  early  im- 
pressions of  children  are,  we  know 
we  must  teach  well,  patterning  our 
service  after  the  greatest  teacher 
of  all. 


Teach  His 


Ways 


BY    EDITH    NASH 


So  when  they  had  dined,  Jesus 
saith  to  Simon  Peter,  Simon,  son  of 
Jonas,  lovest  thou  me  more  than 
these?  He  saith  unto  him,  Yea,  Lord; 
thou  knowest  that  I  love  thee.  He 
saith  unto  him,  Feed  my  lambs. 

He  saith  to  him  again  the  second 
time  .  .  .  Feed  my  sheep. 

-John  21:15, 16. 


WITH  this  admonition  in  mind, 
we  remember  that  as  Latter- 
day  Saint  teachers  we  have 
been  called  to  teach  the  Gospel  to 
the  lambs  and  to  the  sheep.  Yes, 
even  to  the  little  children  in  Junior 
Sunday  School.  Here  we  have  the 
privilege  and  opportunity  of  laying 
a  foundation  for  a  knowledge  of  the 
Gospel  and  of  fostering  a  joyous  at- 
titude toward  things  religious.  What 
a  strong  foundation  it  must  be  if  a 
fervent  testimony  is  to  be  built  upon 
it. 

As  the  children  grow  and  under- 
stand more  fully,  they  are  taught 
simple  messages  of  the  lessons,  they 
memorize  selected  quotations  from 
the  scriptures.  As  they  are  taught 
the  love  of  service  and  helped  to 
perform  acts  of  kindness,  they  are 
made  aware  of  the  gratitude  they 
owe  their  Heavenly  Father  for  His 
goodness.  This  knowledge  grows 
with  a  child  and  increases  his  faith 


Painting  by  Vogel. 
Jesus  directed  that  the  children  he  permitted  to  come  to  him. 


and  strengthens  his  testimony.  Thus 
they  will  learn  to  rely  more  and 
more  upon  the  Lord  for  His  support 
and  guidance. 

Realizing  how  lasting  are  the  early 
impressions  of  children,  we  know 
we  must  teach  well,  patterning  our 
service  after  the  greatest  teacher  of 
all.  So  we,  too,  teach  with  simplicity 
through  stories  adapted  to  the  age 
level  of  our  class,  that  all  might 
understand  and  learn.  To  make  the 
lessons  come  alive,  we  use  pictures, 
flannel  cutouts,  groove  boards  and 
chalkboard  sketches. 

Because  the  world  of  little  chil- 
dren is  so  close  to  the  world  of  ob- 
jects, things  to  illustrate  our  lessons 
are  helpful.  In  this  choice,  we  as 
teachers  select  something  children 
can  not  only  touch  and  see  but  also 
feel  and  hold. 

So  that  children  might  know  of 
our  Father  in  heaven's  great  love 
and  interest  for  them,  we  tell  how 
the  Master  rebuked  His  beloved 
disciples  and  then  quote  His  words, 
"Suffer  the  little  children  to  come 
unto  me."  {Mark  10:14.)  This  brings 
the  Saviour  closer  to  a  child. 

As  teachers,  we  help  children 
know  interesting  incidents  from  the 
lives   of   the   ancient   prophets   that 


they  might  begin  to  understand  faith, 
prayer  and  repentance.  We  teach  of 
present-day  Church  leaders  that 
children  might  have  confidence  in 
our  leaders,  for.  confidence  is  the 
basis  upon  which  faith  grows.  It  is 
important  children  know  of  their 
rich  heritage  as  members  of  this 
Church;  therefore,  we  tell  them  of 
the  Latter-day  Saint  pioneers.  That 
our  classes  might  realize  the  great 
power  of  the  Lord,  we  tell  them  of 
His  protection  throughout  trials  and 
hardships.  We  teach  them  of  the 
strength  of  prayer  that  they  might 
learn  to  find  peace.  We  teach  them 
of  the  blessings  stemming  from  obe- 
dience and  of  the  joy  of  expressing 
gratitude.  All  of  these  lessons  are 
closely  connected  with  each  other 
so  that  through  constant  repetition 
real  meaning  will  grow  from  our 
teaching. 

Finally,  at  the  conclusion  of  each 
class,  we  bring  the  lesson  closely 
into  the  lives  of  the  children,  no 
matter  what  their  age,  by  briefly 
reviewing  the  important  things  which 
have  been  said.  Then  we  talk  of 
ways  through  which  children  can 
carry  out  the  teaching  of  the   day. 

If  we  can  do  this  successfully  and 
feel  that  our  children  are  beginning 
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to  grow  closer  to  their  Heavenly 
Father,  we  will  be  able  to  truly  say 
we  "Teach  His  Ways." 


VTEXT  month's  article  will  be  "By 
Love    Serve    One    Another"    by 
Beth  Hooper. 

#     «     » 

Junior  Sunday  School 

Hymn  of  the  Month 

for  November,  1957 

Potential  Rest  Activity 

"Thanks  to  Our  Father,"  The  Chil- 
dren Sing,  No.  7. 

JNTRODUCE  the  hymn  "Thanks 
to  Our  Father"  with  a  brief  dis- 
cussion of  the  things  for  which  we 
are  thankful.  With  guidance,  chil- 
dren will  mention  the  things  listed 
in  the  song:  father,  mother,  baby, 
clothes,  food,  eyes,  ears,  etc.  The 
chorister  should  have  illustrations  of 
these  things  prepared  ahead  of  time 
so  as  they  are  mentioned  they  may 
be  placed  on  a  flannelboard.  These 
illustrations    could    be    colored    sil- 


"Thanks  to  our  Father  we  will  bring, 
For     he    gives    us     everything     ..." 

houettes,  or  appropriate  pictures  cut 
from  magazines  or  children's  coloring 
books.  The  family  pictures  could  be 
those  in  the  Junior  Sunday  School 
flannel  cut-out  packet.  To  stimulate 
interest  in  the  new  song,  an  older 
class  in  Junior  Sunday  School  could 
prepare  some  of  these  pictures  either 
by  drawing,  cutting  or  mounting 
them. 

After  this  brief  discussion,  the 
chorister  should  sing  all  the  verses 
of  the  hymn  (the  first  and  fourth 
are  the  same).  As  she  does  so,  she 
would  point  to  the  illustrations  of 
the  things  for  which  we  are  thank- 
ful.    With    the  illustrations    before 
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them,  the  children  should  have  no 
difficulty  remembering  what  comes 
next  as  far  as  the  words  are  con- 
cerned. For  variation  and  in  order 
to  stimulate  interest  and  attention, 
particularly  from  some  children  who 
might  not  be  participating,  various 
children  could  stand  in  front  and 
hold  up  the  illustrations  as  they  are 
mentioned  in  the  hymn.  This  could 
be  done  the  second  Sunday  the 
selection  is  practiced  if  there  is  not 
time  the  first  Sunday  of  the  month. 

The  melody  of  this  number  may 
be  a  little  difficult  unless  it  is  care- 
fully and  clearly  presented.  After 
the  children  have  heard  the  melody 
two  or  three  times  with  the  attention 
directed  to  the  words,  the  chorister 
should  direct  their  attention  to  the 
pattern  of  the  melody.  The  chorister 
should  indicate  this  pattern  with  her 
hand.  (Interval  method.)  The  chil- 
dren could  hum  the  melody  as  the 
chorister  directs  it.  She  will  need  to 
sing  the  song  rather  slowly  at  first, 
so  there  will  be  no  difficulty  with 
the  phrases  where  we  have  two 
notes  to  one  syllable. 

This  hymn,  when  it  is  well  learned, 
can  be  used  as  'a  rest  activity.  If 
the  children  are  in  need  of  such, 
they  can  stand  and  as  they  sing, 
point  to  the  things  ( eyes,  ears,  hands, 
feet,  etc.)  for  which  they  are  thank- 
ful. 

—Beth  Hooper. 


Question  from  the  Field 

Using  Memorized  Scripture 

/^  The  children  in  my  kindergar- 
^*  ten  class  are  memorizing  the 
scripture  given  in  the  opening  out- 
line of  the  lesson.  This  they  like  to 
do  and  commit  it  to  memory  easily. 
I  would  like  to  give  them  as  many 
chances  to  use  these  scriptures  as 
possible.    Would  you  suggest  ways? 

A.  Childhood  is  an  excellent  time 
to  store  the  mind  with  gems  of 
thought  to  be  recalled  throughout 
life.  What  a  fine  contribution  you 
are  making  as  you  lead  your  Sunday 
School  class  to  love  and  learn  beau- 
tiful scripture.  These  passages  might 
be  consciously  used  in  inspirational 
talks  for  the  worship  service,  be  re- 
called and  repeated  at  appropriate 
times  in  subsequent  lessons  of  the 
course,  be  placed  in  a  scrapbook 
each  child  might  make  as  part  of 
a  class  activity,  become  the  basis 
for  the  program  for  a  class  party 
or  special  event  —  with  brief  back- 
ground introduction,  a  recited  quo- 
tation would  make  inspiring  content 


and  be  satisfying  to  children  of  this 
age.  Of  course  after  children  have 
memorized  a  few  verses,  they  will 
enjoy  reciting  them  together  or  re- 
calling and  speaking  them  in  spell- 
ing-bee fashion  as  part  of  the  class 
period. 

—Eva  May  Green. 


Idea  Exchange 

Phone  Calls  Sunday  Morning 

IIJOW  to  engage  in  effective  en- 
listment work  is  a  question  re- 
peatedly asked  by  Sunday  School 
workers.  Carol  Gay  Young  of  Thir- 
teenth Ward,  East  Provo  (Utah) 
Stake,  has  established  an  effective 
enlistment  program  with  her  boys 
and  girls  of  Course  No.  la.    Sunday 


Nothing  makes  a  child  feel  more  im- 
portant than  having  a  phone  ring  for  them. 

after  Sunday  Sister  Young  has  90  to 
100  percent  of  her  pupils  at  Sun- 
day School.  Illness  or  being  out  of 
town  are  the  only  causes  for  absence. 

Sister  Young,  realizing  the  im- 
portance of  personal  contact,  uses 
the  telephone  for  contacting  her 
pupils.  Nothing  makes  small  chil- 
dren feel  more  important  than  to 
have  the  telephone  ring  just  for  them. 
Each  Sunday  morning  every  child 
is  called  by  Sister  Young  and  invited 
to  come  to  Sunday  School.  The  in- 
vitation is  not  deHvered  through 
parents  or  a  big  brother  or  sister. 
Sister  Young  talks  with  each  child 
personally,  extending  to  him  an  in- 
vitation to  come  to  Sunday  School. 

Often  through  this  short,  intimate 
chat  Sister  Young  picks  up  some 
interesting,  personal  incident  which 
she  uses  in  that  day's  lesson  presen- 
tation. Such  incidents  give  Sunday 
School  lessons  life,  meaning  and 
added  interest  for  these  little  tots. 
It  also  gives  them  the  personal  touch 
that  brings  boys  and  girls  back  to 
Sunday  School  Sunday  after  Sunday 
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to  enjoy  this  spiritual  association 
with  one  another  and  their  teacher. 
How  do  parents  respond  to  this 
program?  Many  say  that  on  Sunday 
morning  they  think  twice  before 
planning  activities  which  will  take 
their  children  from  Sunday  School. 
They  comment  also  on  how  their 
children  look  forward  to  the  tele- 
phone call  from  Sister  Young,  often 
sitting  by  the  telephone  waiting  for 
it  to  ring. 

—Mima  Rasband. 


Scrapbooks  for  Teachers 

^NE  busy  Saturday  morning 
Myrtle  Bitter,  Junior  Sunday 
School  coordinator  of  Liberty  (Salt 
Lake  City)  Stake,  called  me  on  the 
telephone. 

"Do  you  have  time  this  morning 
to  go  with  me  to  visit  Beatrice 
Parents?"  she  said.  "She  is  our 
board's  group  leader  of  the  7  and  8- 
year-olds  and  has  a  fine  attendance 
of  ward  workers  at  stake  preparation 
meetings.  I  thought  you  might  like 
to  see  some  of  the  teaching  helps 
she  offers  her  teachers." 

In  a  short  time  we  were  at  the 
home  of  Sister  Parents.  A  glance 
at  the  teaching  aids  she  had  placed 
about  gave  the  feeling  that  here  was 
a  person  who  loved  the  Gospel,  little 
children   and   Sunday   School  work. 

As  she  started  to  show  us  her 
teaching  aids,  she  reminisced  about 
her  work  in  various  organizations  of 
the  Church  and  in  Sunday  School 
work.  "You  know,"  said  she,  "when 
I  was  teaching  a  class  of  boys  and 
girls,  I  tried  to  make  my  class  so 
interesting  that  the  children  wanted 
to  come  to  Sunday  School.  If  a 
child  didn't  come,  I  would  call  his 
mother  to  ask  why  he  wasn't  there. 
Sometimes  I  have  even  called  for  the 
child  and  taken  him  to  Sunday 
School." 

She  picked  up  an  attractive  scrap- 
book  and  some  flannelboard  figures. 
"Where  did  you  get  such  a  fine 
book  and  such  excellent  figures?"  we 
asked.  She  laughed  and  said,  "I 
made  the  scrapbook.  I  make  one  for 
each  of  our  teachers  so  they  can 
keep  duplicated  materials  that  I 
give  them  at  stake  preparation  meet- 
ing. These  materials  include  stories, 
poems,  prayer  thoughts  and  patterns 
for  flannelboard  figures  to  use  with 
lesson  stories  and  to  supplement 
those  the  children  make.  I  have  a 
good  attendance  at  this  meeting  be- 
cause the  teachers  feel  they  are 
getting  some  help." 

"Where  did  you  get  all  those  col- 


Looking  up  Beatrice  Parents  said,  "I  made 
our  teachers  so  they  can  keep  .  .  .  materials 

orful  papers  to  make  the  books  and 
figures?  Aren't  the  books  quite  ex- 
pensive to  make?" 

Again  Sister  Parents  laughed 
"I'm  employed  at  a  paper  box  com- 
pany," said  she.  "I  started  saving 
colorful  scraps  of  paper  that  were 
normally  thrown  away.  Now  my  em- 
ployers go  out  of  their  way  to  bind 
these  scraps  in  bundles  or  put  them 
in  a  box  for  me.  Teachers  are  en- 
couraged to  come  to  my  home  to 
make  scrapbooks  for  the  children  in 
their  own  classes.  In  the  books  the 
children  keep  ideas  from  the  lesson 
manual.  Living,  Our  Religion,  Part  2. 

Sister  Parents  said  that  some  of 
the  teachers  in  the  wards  had  hus- 
bands or  fathers  who  were  disinter- 
ested in  the  Church.  As  these  men 
watched  their  wives  or  daughters 
collect  materials  and  teaching  aids 
of  different  kinds' for  presenting  the 
lessons,  they  became  interested  in 
the  Gospel. 

Our  eyes  turned  to  the  countless 
pictures  Sister  Parents  had  filed 
away.  "I  have  a  picture  to  use  with 
almost  any  story.  I've  been  saving 
pictures  for  years,"  she  said. 

She  also  has  helped  teachers  make 
beautiful  prayer  charts  for  use  in 
teaching  children  to  pray. 

Sister  Parents  has  been  generous 
with  her  time  and  materials.  En- 
thusiastic, hard  working,  she  has 
boundless  energy  to  help  the  ward 
workers  who  come  under  her  lead- 
ership. 

Just  as  we  were  leaving,  a  teacher 
came  in  to  make  some  scrapbooks. 

"You're  a  busy  person,"  we  said. 


Photo  by  Ray  Kooyman. 

the  scrapbook.    I  make  one  for  each   of 
that  I  give  them  at  preparation  meeting." 

"It  is  the  way  I  like  to  be.  I 
like  to  help  teachers  make  their 
lessons  vital  and  interesting  through 
fine  teaching  aids." 

—Hazel  W.  Lewis. 


Enrichment  Material 

Grandpa  Staley  and  Chippy 

WHEN  Grandpa  Staley  had  a 
sawmill  up  under  "Windy  Ridge" 
one  summer,  he  set  his  camp  on 
top  of  a  ridge  near  a  big  cold  spring. 
There  were  still  big  snowdrifts  all 
around,  and  the  pretty  golden  but- 
tercups were  blooming  so  close  to 
the  snow  that  it  looked  as  if  they 
were  coming  right  up  through  the 
snow.  In  the  sunny  spots  where  the 
snow  had  been  gone  longer,  bunches 
of  Httle  bright  blue  forget-me-nots 
were  blooming. 

The  first  day  at  camp,  Grandpa 
worked  hard  all  day  getting  the 
sawmill  ready  to  start  cutting  the 
big  pine  logs  into  lumber  and  build- 
ing a  dam  across  the  little  stream 
of  water  to  make  a  millpond. 

Early  the  next  morning,  before  the 
sun  was  up.  Grandpa  heard  a  little 
chirping  noise  just  outside  the  camp 
door.  He  looked  out,  and  there 
on  the  wheel  of  the  camp  wagon 
was  "Chippy  Chipmunk,"  just  as 
sassy  as  you  please.  But  just  the 
minute  Grandpa  moved.  Chippy 
dashed  out  of  sight  behind  a  bush. 
Grandpa  didn't  follow  him,  and  after 
awhile  he  came  out  to  look  around. 
( Concluded  on  page  288. ) 
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THE     INSTRUCTOR 


Meet  Your  New 
Board  Member 


By  Harold  Lundstrom 


Photo  courtesy  Deseret  News. 
HERALD  L.  CARLSTON 
A  counselor  of  young  people. 

AS  every  conscientious  Sunday 
School  teacher  knows,  young 
people  today  need  desperately  the 
guidance  of  sympathetic,  under- 
standing and  professionally  trained 
adults.  So,  fortunate  indeed  will 
be  young  people— and  their  teach- 
ers —  who  come  in  contact  with 
Herald  L.  Carlston. 

Friendly  Brother  Carlston  brings 
to  his  appointment  on  the  Deseret 
Sunday  School  Union  general  board 
a  distinguished  professional  career 
as  a  sympathetic  and  understanding 
counselor  of  young  people.  The  list 
of   his    many   professional  positions 


is  an  imposing  one.  For  more  than 
20  years  he  has  been  director  of  the 
University  of  Utah  ( Salt  Lake  City ) 
placement  bureau.  Recently,  he  has 
also  been  serving  as  a  consultant 
to  the  personnel  department  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  at  Al- 
buquerque, New  Mexico.  Nor  is  this 
all.  Since  June,  1944,  the  new  gen- 
eral board  member  has  also  been 
"coordinator  of  veterans"  at  the  uni- 
versity. 

Brother  Carlston's  service  to  the 
Church  also  makes  an  imposing  list. 
At  the  time  of  his  call  to  the  general 
board,  he  was  clerk  of  Monument 
Park  (Salt  Lake  City)  Stake.  Previ- 
ously he  had  been  a  member  of  two 
bishoprics,  stake  high  councilman, 
stake  Sunday  School  superintendent, 
and  Young  Men's  Mutual  Improve- 
ment Association  stake  board  mem- 
ber. 


Born  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Brother 
Carlston  received  his  schooling  in  his 
native  city  before  attending  the 
University  of  Utah  which  granted 
him  a  bachelor  of  arts  degree  in  1936. 
He  was  awarded  his  master  of  arts 
degree  in  1941. 

On  Aug.  5,  1936,  he  married  Vir- 
ginia Grover  in  the  Salt  Lake  Tem- 
ple.   They  now  have  three  children. 

Brother  Carlston  has  been  presi- 
dent of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Place- 
ment Officers  Association,  member 
of  the  board  of  managers  of  the 
Utah  Congress  of  Parent-Teacher 
Associations,  and  chairman  of  the 
P-TA  state  teacher  scholarship  pro- 
gram. 

The  new  board  member  can  also 
recall  a  long  career  in  guidance  and 
placement  work.  And  for  three  years, 
too,  he  served  as  University  of  Utah 
tennis  coach. 


ACTIONS  DID  THE  TALKING 

( Concluded  from  page  266. ) 

out  of  the  slump.  When  he  reached 
25  homers,  he  aimed  at  30.  By  the 
time  the  season  was  over,  the  value 
of  having  a  reasonable  goal  was  well 
proven.  Ralph  Kiner  finished  the 
season  with  51  homers,  just  nine 
short  of  the  world  record.^ 

■'Based  upon  material  in  Baseball's  Greatest 
Hitters  by  Tom  Meany;  A.  S.  Barnes  and  Com- 
pany, Inc.,  New  York,   1950;  pages  105,  106, 


# 


« 


In  Shadow  of  Others'  Fame 

rj^OR  many  years,  first  baseman  Lou 
Gehrig  followed  the  great  Babe 

Ruth  in  the  New  York  Yankees'  bat- 
ting order.  When 
the  Babe  was 
through  at  the 
plate,  nobody  paid 
much  attention  to 
the  next  hitter. 
They  were  all  talk- 
ing about  what  the 
"home  run  king" 
Lou  Gehrig  had  done.  This  was 


only  one  of  the  things  which  con- 
tributed to  Lou  Gehrig's  14-year 
baseball  career  in  the  shadow  of  the 
fame  of  others.    , 

In  1927,  Gehrig  finished  the  sea- 
son with  47  homers  to  his  credit 
only  to  have  Babe  Ruth  set  an  all- 
time  record  with  60. 

Four  years  later,  Lou  missed  lead- 
ing both  major  leagues  by  one  home 
run  because  of  an  error  in  running 
made  by  one  of  his  teammates. 

Again  on  June  2,  1932,  Gehrig 
had  a  chance  for  headline  honors 
when  he  hit  four  home  runs  during 
four  successive  times  at  bat  to  set 
a  new  major  league  record.  Again 
he  got  only  second  billing  in  the 
newspapers  because  Joe  McGraw 
picked  that  same  day  to  resign  as 
manager  of  the  New  York  Giants 
after  having  led  that  team  for  30 
years. 


"Well,"  a  reporter  said  to  Lou 
Gehrig  one  day  in  1934,  "when  Babe 
goes,  you  should  get  your  share  of 
the  headlines." 

"I'm  not  a  headline  guy,"  was 
Gehrig's  modest  reply.  In  this  state- 
ment was  a  reflection  of  the  way 
Lou  felt  about  baseball.  He  played 
for  the  team,  not  for  the  spotlight. 

Gehrig  retired  himself  from  base- 
ball on  May  2,  1939,  with  a  phenom- 
enal record  of  consecutive  games 
played  and  home  nms  hit.  His  sta- 
tistical record,  however,  will  never 
outshine  his  example  of  modesty, 
teamwork  and  sportsmanship.* 


'Found  in  Lou  Gehrig,  the  Iron  Horse  of  Base- 
hall  by  Richard  G.  Hubler;  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company,  Boston,  1941;  pages  199-203;  and 
Baseball's  Greatest  Hitters  by  Tom  Meany;  A.  S. 
Barnes  and  Company,  Inc.,  New  York,  1950; 
pages  51-63. 


BUT  SAND  THAT  MOVES 

/^UR  loving  Father's  purposes  for  man 

By  gradual  degrees  are  brought  to  pass; 
The  mountain,  wearing  ceaselessly  away. 
Is  but  the  sand  within  His  hourglass. 

—7m  W.  Schow. 
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Signers  of  the 
Constitution 


By  Feramorz  Y.  Fox 


* 


Drawing  by  Blaine  Gale. 


The  President  of  the  Continental  Congress,  George  Washington, 
watched  carefully  as  each  of  the  39  delegates  signed  his  name. 


THE  successful  termination  of  the 
Revolutionary  War  left  13 
independent  states.  Having  won 
the  war  jointly,  it  was  obvious  that 
only  continued  unity  could  preserve 
them.  The  Articles  of  Confederation 
provided  the  semblance  of  union 
without  authority  and  without  rev- 
enue, and  a  federal  convention  was 
agreed  upon  to  revise  the  articles. 
Delegates  were  appointed  by  12 
of  the  13  states.  Rhode  Island 
declining  to  participate.  The  Con- 
stitutional Convention  met  in  Inde- 
pendence Hall,  Philadelphia,  on 
May  25,  1787.  Not  all  of  the  65 
appointed  delegates  responded.  The 
largest  number  ever  to  attend  was 
55,  and  39  remained  to  sign  the 
historic  document.  Three  who  were 
present  declined. 


""Dr.  Fox  is  former  president  of  the  Latter-day 
Saints  College  in  Salt  Lake  City.  He  was  award- 
ed his  Ph.D.  degree  in  economics  and  political 
science    from    Northwestern    University. 


Of  the  delegates  in  general,  James 
Madison  declared: 

"Whatever  may  be  the  judgment 
pronounced  on  the  competence  of 
the  architects  of  the  Constitution, 
or  whatever  may  be  the  destiny  of 
the  edifice  prepared  by  them,  I  feel 
it  a  duty  to  express  my  profound 
and  solemn  conviction,  derived  from 
my  intimate  opportunity  of  observ- 
ing and  appreciating  the  views  of 
the  Convention,  collectively  and  in- 
dividually, that  there  never  was  an 
assembly  of  men,  charged  with  a 
great  and  arduous  trust,  who  were 
more  pure  in  their  motives,  or  more 
exclusively  or  anxiously  devoted  to 
the  object  committed  to  them."^ 

In  a  revelation  to  the  Prophet 
Joseph  Smith  the  Lord  said:  ".  .  .  It 
is  not  right  that  any  man  should  be 
in  bondage  one  to  another.  And  for 
this  purpose  have '  I  established  the 

^Marsh,  Daniel  L.,  American  Canon,  published 
by    Abingdon-Cokesbury    Press,     1939. 


Constitution  of  this  land,  by  the 
hands  of  wise  men  whom  I  raised 
up  unto  this  very  purpose, .  .  . "  ( Doc- 
trine and  Covenants  101:79,  80.) 

Says  Max  Farrand: 

"In  some  respects  they  were  a  ^^^ 
remarkable  body  of  men.  At  an  ^^^ 
average  age  of  42  or  43,  although 
one-sixth  were  of  foreign  birth,  most 
of  them  had  played  important  parts 
in  the  drama  of  the  Revolution,  a 
large  majority,  approximately  three- 
fourths,  had  served  in  congress,  and 
practically  all  of  them  were  persons 
of  note  in  their  respective  states  and 
had  held  important  public  positions. 
In  a  time  before  manhood  suffrage 
had  been  accepted,  when  social  dis- 
tinctions were  taken  for  granted,  and 
when  privilege  was  the  order  of  the 
day,  it  was-  but  natural  that  men  of 
the  ruling  class  should  be  sent  to 
this  important  convention."^ 

-Farrand,  Max,  The  Fathers  of  the  Constitution, 
published  by  Yale   University  Press,    1921. 


GRANDPA  STALEY  AND  CHIPPY 

(Concluded  from  page  286.) 

Grandpa  didn't  move,  and  Chippy 
grew  bolder  and  came  a  little  closer. 

Grandpa  had  to  get  busy  and  fix 
breakfast  so  he  could  start  to  saw  the 
big  pine  trees  into  boards.  Before 
he  ate  his  own  breakfast,  he  put  a 
handful  of  cereal  on  a  flat  rock  near 
the  camp  for  Chippy.  The  little 
chipmunk  wouldn't  eat  it  while 
Grandpa  watched,  but  as  soon  as 
he  went  in  the  camp.  Chippy  dashed 
over  to  the  rock  and  started  nibbling 
away  at  the  cereal. 

As  the  days  went  by  and  Chippy 
found  out  that  no  one  was  going 
to  harm  him,  he  grew  braver  and 
bolder,  and  would  come  real  close 
to  Grandpa's  feet.  As  long  as  Grand- 
pa kept  perfectly  quiet,  he  would 


stay;  but  each  time  Grandpa  moved. 
Chippy  would  scamper  away. 

Grandpa  started  holding  cereal 
and  grain  in  his  hand,  and  tried  to 
coax  Chippy  to  eat  out  of  his  hand. 
It  took  two  or  three  weeks,  but 
finally  Grandpa's  patience  and  kind- 


At  last  Chippy  ate 
out  of  Grandpa's  hand. 


ness  won  out,  and  as  long  as  Grand- 
pa sat  real  still  Chippy  would  eat 
out  of  his  hand. 

This  continued  all  summer.  About 
the  first  of  September,  when  it  was 
starting  to  freeze  at  night,  and  the 
trees  and  bushes  were  putting  on 
their  beautiful  fall  dresses.  Grandpa 
noticed  that  Chippy  was  not  eating 
all  of  his  grain,  but  was  stuffing  his 
little  fat  cheeks  with  it  and  carrying 
it  away  to  a  nest  under  the-  roots 
of  a  big  pine  tree.  He  knew  that 
Chippy  was  getting  ready  for  winter. 
When  Grandpa  had  to  leave  the  last 
part  of  September,  it  had  already 
started  to  snow  up  in  those  high 
mountains.  He  didn't  worry  about 
Chippy,  who  would  be  warm  in 
his  winter  home,  with  plenty  of 
food  stored  up  to  last  him  all  the 
cold  winter  long.      —Elva  M.  Staley. 
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THE     INSTRUCTOR 


Signers  of  the  Constitution 


POLITICAL 

STATE  AND  NAME 

AGE 

OCCUPATION 

EXPERIENCE 

New  Hampshire 

John  Langdon 

46 

Merchant 

C.C.  S.L.  G. 

Nicholas   Gilman 

32 

Soldier 

C.C. 

Massachusetts 

Nathaniel  Gorham 

49 

Merchant 

C.C.  S.L.  J. 

Rufus  King 

32 

Lawyer 

SX.  C.C. 

Connecticut 

William  Samuel  Johnson 

60 

Lawyer,  Educator 

S.L  J.  C.C. 

Roger  Sherman 

66 

Shoemaker, 
Lawyer 

S.L.  C.C. 

New  York 

Alexander  Hamilton 

SO 

Lawyer,  Soldier 

S.L.  C.C. 

New  Jersey 

William  Livingston 

64 

Lawyer 

S.L.  C.C.  G. 

David  Brearley 

41 

Lawyer 

Chief  Justice,  State 
Supreme  Court 

William  Paterson 

42 

Lawyer,  Jurist 

S.L.     Atty.  G. 

Jonathan  Dayton 

27 

Land  Owner 

S.L. 

Pennsylvania 

Benjamin  Franklin 

81 

Printer,  Publisher, 

S.L.  Minister 

Statesman,  Diplo- 

to France, 

mat,  Scientist, 

G.  of  Pa. 

Inventor,  Philoso- 

pher, Businessman 

Thomas  Mifflin 

43 

Merchant,  Soldier 

S.L.  C.C. 

Robert  Morris 

53 

Financier 

C.C.  S.L. 

George  Clymer 

48 

Merchant 

C.C.  S.L. 

Thomas  Fitzsimmons 

46 

Merchant 

C.C.  S.L. 

Jared  IngersoU 

38 

Lawyer 

C.C.  Atty.  G. 

James  Wilson 

45 

Lawyer,  Educator 

C.C. 

Gouverneur  Morris 

35 

Lawyer 

SL.  C.C. 

Delaware 

George  Read 

54 

Lawyer 

SL.  C.C. 

Gunning  Bedford,  Jr. 

40 

Lawyer 

S.L.  C.C.  Atty.  G. 

John  Dickinson 

55 

Lawyer 

S.L.  C.C.  Stamp 
Act  Congress 

Richard  Bassett 

42 

Lawyer 

S.L. 

Jacob  Broom 

35 

Surveyor, 
Manufacturer 

S.L.  Postmaster 

Maryland 

James  McHenry 

34 

Soldier,  Business- 
man, Physician 

S.L.  C.C. 

Daniel  Jenifer  of  St.  Thomas 

64 

Planter 

S.L.  C.C. 

Daniel  Carroll 

57 

Planter 

C.C. 

Virginia 

George  Washington 

55 

Surveyor,  Planter, 
Soldier,  Statesman 

S.L.  C.C. 

John  Blair 

55 

Lawyer 

S.L.  J. 

James  Madison,  Jr. 

36 

Lawyer,  Scholar, 
Statesman 

S.L.  C.C. 

North  Carolina 

William  Blount 

38 

Lawyer 

S.L.  C.C. 

Richard  Dobbs  Spaight 

29 

Planter 

S.L.  C.C. 

Hugh  Wilhamson 

52 

Merchant,  Physi- 
cian, Educator 

S.L.  C.C. 

South  Carolina 

John  Rutledge 

48 

Lawyer 

S.L.  C.C.  G. 

Stamp  Act  Congress 

Charles  Cotesvi^orth  Pinckney 

41 

Lawyer,  Soldier 

S.L.  Pres.  of  Senate 

Charles  Pinckney 

30 

Lawyer 

S.L.  C.C. 

Pierce  Butler 

43 

Planter 

S.L.  C.C. 

Georgia 

Wilham  Few 

39 

Lawyer 

S.L.  C.C. 

Abraham  Baldwin 

33 

Clergyman,  Law- 
yer, Univ.  Pres. 

S.L.  C.C. 

OPINIONS    OF    THEM: 


"Possesses  liberal  mind  and  a  good,  plain  understanding." 

(P) 

"Modest,  gentile  and  sensible."  (P) 

"High    in    reputation    and    much    in    the    esteem    of    his 
countrymen."  { P ) 

"He  may  with  propriety  be  ranked  among  the  luminaries 
of  the  present  age."  ( P ) 

"Possesses   a  very  strong   and   enlightened  understanding." 

(P) 

"No    man    has    a    better    heart   nor    a   clearer    head."    (P) 

Signed    and    helped    frame    Declaration    of    Independence 

and    Articles    of    Confederation;     also,    signed    Articles    of 

Association. 

"One     of    the    smallest    men    physically    and    one    of    the 
biggest  intellectually."  (F) 

"Confessedly  a  man  of  first-rate  talents."  (P) 
"He  has  every  virtue  to  recommend  him."  (P) 

"A  classic,  a  lawyer,  and  an  orator."  (P) 
"A  young  gentleman  of  talents."  (P) 

"One    of      the    greatest   men   of  his    generation   or   of   any 
generation."  (M) 


"Well-informed  and   a  graceful  speaker."    (P) 

"Although  not  learned,  he  is  as  great  as  those  who  are." 

(P) 

"A  respectable  man,  much  esteemed."  (P) 

"A  merchant  of  considerable  talents."  (P) 

"A  man  of  very  extensive  reading."  (P) 

"All   the   political  institutions    in   the  world   he   knows   in 

detail."  (P)  ^  ^      . 

"Sharp  witted,  clever,  and  with  a  wonderful  command  of 

language,  he  was  admired  more  than  he  was  trusted."  (F) 

"A   great   lawyer;   unimpressive   speaker."    (FYF) 

"A   nervous   speaker,    impetuous   in   temper,"    (P) 

"Ke   will  ever   be   considered   one  of  the   most   important 

characters  in  the  U.  S."  (P) 

"A    religious    enthusiast;    lately    turned    Methodist."     (P) 

"Some   abilities  but  nothing  to  render   him   conspicuous." 

(P) 

"A    man    of    specious    talents    with    nothing    of    genius   to 

improve  them."  (P) 

"He    seems   to   be    conscious    that  he   is   no   politician.     A 

bachelor."  (P) 

"A  man  of  large  fortune  and  influence  in  his  state."   (P) 

"The  feeling  towards  him  was  one  of  devotioii,  almost  of 
awe  and  reverence.  Unanimous  choice  for  president  of  the 
convention."  (F)  "The  Father  of  His  Country." ^^ 
"One  of  the  most  respectable  men  in  Virginia."  (P) 
"He  blends  together  the  profound  politician  with  the 
scholar."    (P)     Often   called  "Father  of  the  Constitution." 

"Plain,   honest,   and  sincere."    (P) 

"A    worthy    man,    of    some    abilities    and    fortune."    (P) 

"In  his  manner  there  is  a  strong  trait  of  the  gentleman." 

(P) 

"Undoubtedly    a    man    of    abilities    and    a    gentleman    ot 
distinction  and  fortune."    (P) 

"Educated    at  Oxford;    a    lawyer   of  promise."    (F) 
"Intimately  acquainted  with  every  species   of  polite  learn- 
ing." (P) 

"Much    respected    for    the    many    excellent    virtues    which 
he  possesses."  (P) 

"Served  with  fidelity  to  his  state  and  honor  to     himself." 

(P) 

"A   gentleman    of   superior   abilities;   joins   in   debate  with 

great  art  and  eloquence."  (P) 


Compiled  by  Feramorz  Y.  Fox. 


LEGEND:    Names  in  bold  face  type  desig- 
nate  men    particularly   prominent,    not    only 
in    the    Constitutional    Convention    but    in 
early  United  States  history, 
C.C— Continental  Congress 
S.L. —State   Legislature 
C— Governor  or  President  of  State 
J,-Judge 


(P)— Pierce,  William,  major,  biographical  sketches  found 
in  Documents  Illustrative  of  the  Formation  of  the 
Union  of  the  American  States,  published  by  the 
United  States  Government  Printing  Office,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,   1927. 

(F)— Farrand,  Max,  The  Fathers  of  the  Constitution,  pub- 
lished by  the  Yale  University  Press,  1921. 

(M)— Marsh,  Daniel  L.,  American  Canon,  published  by 
Abingdon-Cokesbury   Press,    1939. 

(FYF)— Author  of   article  and  compiler  of  chart. 
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LEWIS  AND  CLARK 
Formed  a  team  that  endured. 


THIS  past  week  our  family  has 
had  an  entirely  new  experience: 
selecting   our  first  carpets. 

What  interested  us  first  as  we 
stood  before  the  carpet  salesman 
was  color. 

But  as  we  lingered  with  him,  our 
thoughts  turned  to  wear.  How  long 
would  the  carpet  hold  up?  How 
would  it  clean?  Of  what  material 
was  it?  How  did  it  compare  with 
others  for  wear? 

In  the  final  analysis,  carpets  —  at 
least  with  us  —  are  measured  by 
how  they  wear.    So  are  friends. 

What  makes  some  friends  wear 
better  than  others?  There  are  no 
doubt  as  many  answers  as  threads 
in  a  living  room  carpet.  In  search 
of  some  of  them,  I  have  gone  to 
three  well-known  friendships: 

Lewis   and    Clark,   the   explorers; 

Morrison  and  Knudsen,  the  world's 
largest  builders; 

and  David  and  Jonathan  of  Israel. 

The  friendship  of  Lewis  and  Clark 
endured  some  of  the  most  trying 
circumstances.  Together  they  led  a 
band  of  leather-tough  frontiersmen 
over  8,500  miles  of  uncharted  wilder- 
ness through  more  than  two  years. 
They  pushed  boats  and  carried  and 
rode  through  unknown  Indian  lands. 
They  bucked  raging  rapids  and 
razor-sharp  ravines.  They  struggled 
with  snake  bites,  sunstroke,  and 
stomach  upsets  and  swarms  of  gnats, 
ticks,  and  mosquitoes.  They  had 
bouts  with  grizzlies,  stampeding 
buffaloes,  blistering  heat,  numbing 
cold  and  gnawing  hunger. 

As  I  follow  Lewis  and  Clark  over 
their  storied  trail  in  1804-06,  these 
keys  to  enduring  friendship  loom  up: 

They  were  genuinely  unselfish. 
Had    not    Meriwether   Lewis    been 


willing  to  share  his  leadership,  the 
historic  journey  into  America's 
Northwest  would  likely  have  been 
known  as  the  Lewis  Expedition  — 
and  it  might  have  failed,  too.  The 
assignment  came  to  him  from  Pres- 
ident Thomas  Jefferson  at  the  time 
of  the  Louisiana  Purchase.  Lewis 
had  served  as  the  President's  private 
secretary.    He  was  29. 

He  asked  his  friend,  red-haired 
William  Clark,  to  be  co-commander, 
with    equal    authority. 

Clark  repeatedly  showed  himself 
to  be  selfless,  too.  For  example,  on 
the  return  journey  when  one  of  the 
party  turned  up  short  on  clothes, 
Clark  gave  him  one  of  his  remaining 
two  shirts,  a  pair  of  leather  leggings 
and  three  pair  of  moccasins. 

They  forestalled  disagreement 
through  democracy.  The  historian 
Bernard  DeVoto  points  out  that 
quarrels  were  so  rare  in  camp,  that 
one  between  two  of  the  men  "was 
so  unusual  an  occurrence  that  it  is 
noted."^ 

The  party's  journals  also  record 
that  shortly  after  the  only  death  on 
the  expedition,  the  group  elected  a 
new  sergeant  —  Patrick  Gass,  car- 
penter and  Irish  wit. 

As  they  pressed  through  the  high- 
walled  chasms  of  the  Missouri  in 
what  is  now  Montana,  they  reached 
a  fork  in  the  river.  After  exploring 
both  streams  for  many  miles,  Lewis 
and  Clark  counseled  together.  Mu- 
tually, they  made  the  decision  as  to 
which  course  to  follow.  This  was 
their  regular  pattern:  mutual  trust 
and  decision-making  together. 

Together  they  were  considerate  of 
others.   Their  friendly  relations  with 

^DeVoto,  Bernard,  The  Journals  of  Lewis  and 
Clark,  1953,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  The  Riv- 
erside Press,  page  14. 


Indians  on  the  way  is  remarkable. 
Their  treatment  of  the  red  man  was 
no  doubt  typical  of  their  relations 
vsdth  others:  respect  for  the  Indian's 
dignity,  his  religion,  his  taboos  and 
his  rituals.  They  won  the  Indians 
through  gifts  and  straight-dealing 
rather  than  through  gunpowder  and 
guile. 

Now  to  Morrison  and  Knudsen: 

This  firm,  founded  in  1912,  now 
employs  more  than  40,000  persons. 
Around  the  world  Morrison-Knudsen 
continues  to  tame  rivers,  move 
mountains,  burrow  tunnels,  hew 
highways,  build  railways,  power 
plants,  air  bases  and  other  projects 
that  change  the  face  of  the  earth, 
markedly. , 

Guiding  the  far-flung  operations 
is  a  hard-fisted,  white-haired  driver 
who  likes  to  strum  a  guitar  —  Harry 
Wilford  Morrison.  His  associate, 
Morris  Knudsen,  27  years  his  senior, 
died  in  1943. 

Some  of  their  keys  to  wearing 
well: 

Don't  he  lute.  Harry  Morrison 
knows  that  tardiness  is  irritating 
even  to  the  best  of  friends.  His  "one 
commandment  is  to  get  the  job  done 
on  time,  even  at  the  expense  of  the 
10  per  cent  profit  that  he  tries  to 
make  on  big  jobs."^ 

Be  big  purposed.  Part  of  his  phi- 
losophy: "A  man's  worth  is  counted 
in  the  things  he  creates  for  the 
betterment  of  his  fellow  men." 

Measure  friends  in  character  rath- 
er than  money.  The  Morrison-  Knud- 
sen team  was  formed  when  Morrison 
was  still  a  young  man,  hardly  out 
of  his  teens;  Knudsen,  nearly  thirty 
years  older.  The  account  of  their 
meeting  goes  something  like  this: 

The  lad  said  that  he  would  like 
to  go  into  business  with  Knudsen, 
who  owned  a  few  horses  and  was 
building  a  road  to  a  dam.  Knudsen, 
surprised,  asked:  "What  do  you 
have?" 

"Plenty  of  grit." 

"I  mean  how  much  money?" 

"No  money,  just  grit."^ 

They  became  partners  —  because 
Knudsen  measured  the  man,  not  his 
money. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
enduring  friendships  in  all  history 
is  that  of  David,  one  of  Israel's  no- 
blest sons,  and  Jonathan,  son  of  King 
Saul.  After  Abner  had  presented 
David  to  Saul  as  victor  over  Goliath 
and  the  conversation  had  ended, 
we  read:  ".  .  .  the  soul  of  Jonathan 
was  knit  with  the  soul  of  David, 
and  Jonathan  loved  him  as  his  own 
soul."  (/  Samuel  18:1.) 

There  is  perhaps  the  greatest  of 
the  keys  to  friendship  that  wears 
well  —  to  love  a  friend  as  your  own 
soul.  —Wendell  J.  Ashton. 

^Time,  May  3,  1954,  page  90. 
sibid. 


